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George Peabody College Jor Teachers 


America’s major business is to win the war. All of our planning, all 
of our work must keep that end in sharp focus. Every loyal American 


citizen will offer whatever service he may give to that supreme end. 


We must win the war in order that American institutions may not be 
lost. The most distinctive American institution is the American school. 
The American school must not be sacrificed; indeed it must not be too 
gteatly weakened. Those who administer and teach must keep their wits 
keen and their understanding clear in order that the mission of the 


school may continue with renewed vigor once the war is won. 


In whatever way Peabody College can serve our national interests, 
that service will not be denied. But it will keep in mind that its mission 
over the long range will be to help equip our schools with teachers of 
intelligence and devotion. The college will continue, not as usual to be 
sure, to offer such courses as will contribute most to national need and 
to the development of teachers for schools. The Peabody spirit and 


purpose will suffer no dilution. 


The full range of courses is being offered during the current quarter, 
and no retreat will be suggested in its program arranged for the summer 
quarter. A student may enter at the beginning of the second term of 
the spring quarter, April 30, and by remaining through the summer quarter 
complete the equivalent of a full semester’s work. Unless your presence 


elsewhere is imperative, we shall be awaiting you. 





George Peabody College for Teachers 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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Eritorial Comment... 


PROGRESS OF THE CAMPAIGN 


Organization of the campaign. The organization of the 
campaign to secure public support for the legislative pro- 
gram of the Tennessee Education Association is a simple 
one. The state office works through the Administrative 
Council members. Each Administrative Council member is 
responsible for promotion of the campaign in his con- 
gressional district. The council member appoints regional 
campaign directors, each of whom is directly responsible 
for promoting the campaign in the two to four counties 
assigned to him. County campaign committees are re- 
sponsible for promoting, through their various subcom- 
mittees, the campaign in the different counties. The sub- 
committees of the county campaign committees work 
through the individual teachers of their county associations 
to carry out their assignments. 

Following are duties of these different agencies in the 
campaign organization: 

A. Duties of the state office of the Tennessee Education Association. 
1. Maintain contact with other state organizations and endeavor 
to secure their active support of the program. 
2. Prepare news releases for state papers. 
3. Prepare and distribute to counties materials which will be 
helpful in the campaign. 
4. Help council members in their meetings with regional leaders. 
5. Secure candidates’ endorsements from council members and 
keep record of their stand on our legislative program. 
B. Duties of Administrative Council members. 
1. Select regional leaders and explain campaign plans to them. 
2. Make regular checkup on activities of regional campaign 
leaders and secure from them endorsements of our program 
which they obtain from the county associations assigned to 
them. 
3. Keep record of stand all candidates for the legislature in 
their district are taking on the T. E. A. program and send 
endorsements to the secretary when they are requested. 


C. Duties of regional leaders. 

1. Arrange meetings in each county with association officers and 
legislative committee, and discuss local campaign plans with 
them. 

2. Make regular checkup on activities of county associations and 
secure from association officials the endorsements of our 
program they obtain from local candidates for the legislature. 

3. Report regularly on regional campaign progress to council 
member and send him signed endorsements of candidates. 

4. Keep record of al! candidates for the legislature in region 
and their stand on our legislative program. 

D. Duties of county campaign committees. 

1. Outline general plans for the county campaign. (See April 
issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER for suggestions.) 

2. Appoint necessary subcommittees, such as, research com- 
mittee, publicity committee, committee to contact organiza- 
tions, committee to contact candidates, committee to en- 
courage registration and payment of poll taxes by teachers. 

3. Make regular checkup on work of different subcommittees. 

4. Secure signed endorsements of candidates. 

5. Keep record of stand on T. E. A. legislative program taken by 
all local candidates for the legislature and send their signed 
endorsements to regional campaign leaders. 

The success of our campaign will depend on the in- 
genuity and aggressiveness with which each group in the 


organization performs its duties. 
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This same organization will be utilized to promote federal 
aid for public education. 

Endorsements from state organizations. During the past 
month two organizations with an aggregate membership 
approaching !00,000 have given their unqualified endorse- 
ments to the legislative program of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association, and have pledged their "active support 
in the campaign to familiarize the public with the legisla- 
tive program of the Tennessee Education Association, and 
to secure for the program the support of all candidates for 
governor and the legislature." Following is the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers at its annual convention on April 28 and by the 
Tennessee Federation of Women's Clubs at its convention 


on May 4: 

"Whereas, the national war effort has placed tremendous new 
responsibilities on our public schools, and 

"Whereas, increased cost of living, increased salaries of workers 
in other fields, with no corresponding increase in already meager 
salaries of teachers, have caused numerous capable teachers to leave 
the teaching profession during the past year for more lucrative em- 
ployment elsewhere, and 

"Whereas, the state has an obligation to guarantee an acceptable 
minimum educational program to the children of all counties which 
will make a reasonable effort to support their own schools, and 

"Whereas, the state should assume a larger portion of Tennessee's 
total public school cost. since in no state in the South do the local 
governmental units pay a larger portion of total public school costs 
than in Tennessee, and 

“Whereas, adequate library facilities and capable supervision are 
particularly needed in this emergency, and 

"Whereas, the state shculd bear a reasonable portion of the cost 
of both elementary and high school transportation, and 

"Whereas, teachers deserve to be continued in service unless noti- 
fied of their dismissal at a date early enough to enable them to seek 
employment elsewhere, and 

"Whereas, a term of at least four years should be provided county 
superintendents of schools. 

"Be it therefore resolved: that the (name of organization) does 
hereby pledge its active support in the campaign to familiarize the 
public with the legislative program of the Tennessee Education 
Association and to secure for the program the support of all candi- 
dates for governor and the legislature.” 

These strong endorsements may go the way of most 
good resolutions unless county education associations avail 
themselves of the assistance which these powerful organi- 
zations have offered. All local campaign plans should call 
for maximum utilization of the energies of local P.-T. A. and 
Federated Women's Clubs groups. 

a 
ANSWER TO ARGUMENTS 

Throughout our campaign we may expect to meet two 
arguments against increased state expenditures for public 
schools: (1) the schools are not essential to the nation's 
war effort, and (2) Tennessee is already doing as much to 
support its public schools as can reasonably be expected 


under existing conditions. 
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An answer to the first argument may be found in the 
innumerable things our public schools of every community 
are doing to aid in the nation's war effort and to per- 
petuate the democracy for which we are fighting. 

An answer to the second argument may be found in the 
thousands of capable teachers of Tennessee who during 
recent years have left their jobs to accept better teaching 
positions or more lucrative employment in other fields. 

During recent weeks the editor has encountered several 
statements which, whether so intended or not, might be 
interpreted by some as substantiating the second argu- 
ment, and might tend to lull the public into complacency 
concerning Tennessee's public school conditions. 

Believing that every teacher of the state should be pre- 
pared to answer such statements when they are presented, 
the editor herewith enumerates a few of these statements 
and gives a brief answer to each of them. 
|. FIFTY-ONE AND THREE-TENTHS PER CENT OF THE 

TOTAL GENERAL FUND APPROPRIATIONS OF THE 
STATE IS BEING SPENT FOR EDUCATION. | This 
statement fails to mention the fact that the total gen- 
eral fund appropriations of the state do not include 
appropriations for highways and sinking fund, two of 
the largest expenditures of the state. During the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1941, there was spent from state 
appropriations $8,435,272.55 for public school aid, in- 
cluding elementary schools (per capita and equaliza- 
tion); elementary schools (transportation); high schools; 
school libraries; elementary schools (supervision); county 
superintendents’ salaries; free textbooks. During the 
same period total disbursements from the highway fund 
were $11,176,344.75, while total sinking fund disburse- 
ments were $8,009,929.63. 

In Tennessee the state pays a smaller percentage of 

the total cost of public education than in any other 

state of the South as is shown in the following table: 
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2. THE AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARY OF TEACHERS 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF TENNESSEE HAS 
BEEN INCREASED $47.53 SINCE 1939. A good por- 
tion of this increase has been in the salaries of elemen- 
tary teachers in the state's eighty-four equalization 
counties. These teachers have secured their meager 
salary increase by spending their money, time, and ef- 
fort to secure more college training, and thereby raise 
their rating on the state salary schedule. The state 
salary schedule is lower today than it was in 1939. 


FOR MAY, 1942 


Then, too, what is an increase of $47.53 per year in 
salaries of teachers as compared to the increased cost 
of living and increased income of carpenters, plumbers, 
farmers, merchants, and others since 1939? 


. AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES PAID TO PUBLIC 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS IN TENNESSEE 
ARE HIGHER THAN THOSE PAID IN SOUTH CARO- 
LINA, ALABAMA, ARKANSAS, AND MISSISSIPPI; 
AND AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES PAID TO PUB- 
LIC HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS IN TENNESSEE ARE 
HIGHER THAN THOSE PAID IN NORTH CARO- 
LINA, ALABAMA, ARKANSAS, AND MISSISSIPPI. 
According to the annual report of the United States 
Office of Education for 1939-40, there are only five 
states in the entire nation which pay smaller average 
annual salaries to elementary and high school teachers, 
supervisors, and principals than does Tennessee: North 
Dakota, Alabama, South Carolina, Arkansas, and Mis- 
sissippi. One has no right to boast that these five 
states pay lower salaries to teachers than Tennessee 
without at least mentioning the fact that there are 
forty-two states in the nation which pay higher salaries 
to teachers than Tennessee. 

Furthermore, of the five states listed above as having 
lower salaries for elementary teachers than Tennessee, 
only Arkansas and North Dakota have lower average 
salaries for white elementary school teachers than Ten- 
nessee. Averages for the other states are lowered 
because of low salaries paid Negro teachers. (Ala- 
bama, $408; Mississippi, $235; South Carolina, $391.) 


. THE PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC EDU- 


CATION IN TENNESSEE ARE HIGHER THAN. IN 
ALL OF OUR NEIGHBORING SOUTHERN STATES 
EXCEPT IN VIRGINIA AND KENTUCKY. The report 
of the United States Office of Education for 1939-40 
states that six states in the entire nation have a smaller 
yearly current expenditure for schools per pupil enrolled 
than Tennessee: North Carolina, Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, Alabama, Arkansas, and Mississippi. Forty-one 
states have a larger yearly current expenditure for 
schools per pupil enrolled. 


. IN PROPORTION TO ITS ABILITY, TENNESSEE IS 


MAKING FOUR TIMES AS GREAT AN EFFORT TO 
SUPPORT ITS PUBLIC SCHOOLS AS IS NEW YORK 
STATE. The following table adequately answers this 


argument: 
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With such school expenditures as are indicated in this 
table, there is little point in comparing the respective 
efforts of New York and Tennessee to support their 
public schools. New ‘York State is apparently making 
all the effort needed to support an adequate school 
program. Were five times her present effort needed, 
New York State would probably make it. 








6. TENNESSEE'S STATE DEBT IS A "BOULDER" IN THE 
ROAD WHICH MUST BE REMOVED BEFORE MORE 
MONEY CAN BE SPENT ON PUBLIC EDUCATION. 
Tennessee's children did not put the “boulder’’ in the 
road. But they are the ones who must finally remove 
it. The very least the state can do is to give them the 
training they will need to discharge this tremendous 
obligation imposed upon them by their elders. Their 
education cannot wait until the state debt is paid. 


STAND OF GUBERNATORIAL CANDIDATES ON T. E. A. 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Following is the adopted policy of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association regarding its relations with candidates 
for public office: 

The state education association, as such, does not concern itself 
with individual candidates, parties, or factions. Its sole concern is 
the attitude of all candidates toward progressive school legislation. 
Every effort will be made by the association and its individual mem- 
bers to persuade all candidates of all parties and factions to support 
the school program. Should these efforts fail, and other things being 
equal, teachers should support the candidates who promise to support 
the educational program sponsored by the Tennessee Education 
Association. 

During the course of our campaign all candidates for 
governor and the legislature will be urged to support the 
legislative program of the Tennessee Education Association 
and make known to teachers and other friends of public 
education their attitude toward each point in the program. 
On May 5 the secretary addressed to the two announced 
gubernatorial candidates, Governor Prentice Cooper and 
Hon. J. Ridley Mitchell, an explanation of the legislative 
program of the Tennessee Education Association and a 
letter requesting a frank statement regarding their stand 
on each of the objectives in the program. 

Teachers of Tennessee are urged to study the letters 
which follow, and to weigh carefully every statement made 


therein. e 
LETTER TO CANDIDATES 


Dear (name of candidate): 

It is customary for the Tennessee Education Association to invite 
all candidates for governor to use THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
as a medium for informing teachers and other friends of public edu- 
cation in the state concerning their stand on current educational 
issues, particularly as they relate to needed school legislation. 


After many months of study the Tennessee Education Association 
has prepared for presentation to the Seventy-Third General Assembly 
a legislative program designed to meet the most urgent needs of the 
public schools of Tennessee during the coming biennium. |! arn 
enclosing a copy of our program and a brief statement justifying each 
of its eight objectives. 

Will you please indicate your stand on the various points in our 
program by answering the following questions: 

1. Do you favor legislation through which the state will provide a 

per capita fund of $10.00 per student in average daily attendance 

in our elementary and high schools, and an equalization fund which 
will enable every county levying and collecting a forty-five cents 
elementary school tax and a thirty-five cents high school tax to 
perate its elementary schools eight months, operate its high 
schools nine months, pay teachers according to a state salary 
schedule not less than that adopted by the State Board of Edu- 

cation for 1938-39, and have available for operating expenses a 

sum equalling twenty per cent of teachers’ salaries? 

2. Do you favor a state appropriation of $1,000,000 which will be 
distributed equally among all elementary and high school teachers 
of the state as an emergency supplement to their present salaries? 

3. Do you favor adequate state appropriations for the state's institu- 
tions of higher learning? 

4. Do you favor a state appropriation for transportation sufficient 
to provide $4.00 for every elementary and high school student 
transported more than two miles to the nearest school? 

5. Do you of $75,000 for 
supervision? 


6. Do you favor an annual state appropriation of $95,000 for school 


favor an annual state appropriation 


libraries? 

7. Do you favor a continuing contract law for teachers which will 
provide that teachers shall continue in service unless the Board 
of Education notifies them in writing at least sixty days prior to 
the close of school that they will not be retained during the 
coming year? 

8. Do you favor a four-year term for county school superintendents? 
Your affirmative reply to any of the above questions will indicate 

to us not only your endorsement of the legislative objective covered 

but also your pledge to use your influence to secure its enactment 
into law by the Legislature of 1943, if you are elected governor. 

To avoid the possibility of misunderstanding, we shall be glad for 

you to use as much space as you desire to make clear your stand on 

each of our objectives. 

As this letter and the replies from al! candidates for governor 
will be published in the May issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER, 
we would appreciate your sending us your reply as soon as possible. 
The deadline for copy to be used in the May issue is May 14. 

Please call on us if we may provide you with further information 
regarding our program. 

Yours truly, 
A. D. HOLT, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 








New—1942 SILVER ANNIVERSARY EDITION 
THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 





Twenty-five years of service to American 
Education now culminate 
edition of this leading Encyclopedia. 
articles (over 2,200 pages) revised or 
newly written. 
plates—new maps, charts, diagrams. Over 
200,000 words of new text. 
announcement folder. 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION - Publishers 


35 EAST WACKER DRIVE 


Lucrative Summer Oppor- 
tunity for Teachers—continue 
and increase your income 
through the summer months 
presenting the new, 1942, 
edition. If you want to 
make money this summer, 
write to 
H. A. Wilk, Division Mar. 
3914 Harding Place, Nashville 
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REPLY OF GOVERNOR PRENTICE COOPER 
Nashville, Tennessee 
May 14, 1942 
Dr. A. D. Holt, 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer, 
The Tennessee Education Association, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


Dear Dr. Holt: 

More money is now being spent on education in Ten- 
nessee than ever before in the history of the state. Of the 
total general fund appropriations 51.3 per cent is being 
spent for education. Eighty per cent of this amount goes 
to the public elementary and high schools. State aid to 
public high schools during the past four years has been 
increased by sixty-nine per cent. 

The average annual salary of teachers in the public 
schools of Tennessee has been increased $47.53 since 1939. 
This is true despite the fact that it has been necessary to 
add 413 elementary teachers. 

When the progress made in Tennessee is compared to 
that in neighboring states, it is found that the average 
annual salary paid to public elementary school teachers 
in Tennessee is higher than that paid in South Carolina, 
Alabama, Arkansas, and Mississippi; and the average 
annual salary paid to public high school teachers in Ten- 
nessee is higher than that paid in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Alabama, Arkansas, and Mississippi. The per 
capita expenditures for public education in Tennessee are 
higher than in all of our neighboring Southern states except 
in Virginia and Kentucky. 

In 1937, as.a member of the State Senate, | had the 
pleasure of voting for the legislative program of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association. 

In 1939, as Governor, | was privileged to sponsor school 
legislation which gave Tennessee the most liberal state 
school appropriations, highest salaries for teachers, longest 
school term, and largest school attendance in the history 
of the state. 

In 1941, as Governor, | sponsored legislation which pro- 
vided two and one-half million dollars more for the ele- 
mentary and high schools of Tennessee than was appro- 
priated for the biennium 1937-39. There has been no im- 
poundment of teachers’ salaries during my administration. 

The textbook adoption program of last year was carried 
out efficiently and fairly. 

| favor increased appropriations for education to the 
fullest extent consistent with the public interest, and the 
facts listed above indicate what has been my attitude 
toward education since | became Governor of Tennessee. 
In consideration of the disturbed and distressing conditions 
incident to the World War, it would be most unwise for 
any candidate for the office of Governor to make promises 
at this time as to any program requiring a larger appro- 
priation than the state's financial ability in 1943 might 
permit. 

Very sincerely yours, 
PRENTICE COOPER. 


PC:G 


FOR MAY, 1942 


REPLY OF HONORABLE RIDLEY MITCHELL 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee 
May 8, 1942 
Dr. A. D. Holt, 


Executive Secretary-Treasurer, 
The Tennessee Education Association, 


Nashville, Tennessee. 


Dear Dr. Holt: 

| have just received your letter of May 5 outlining in 
detail the Eight-Point Legislative Program adopted by the 
Tennessee Education Association. Along with it | have 
received pertinent data bearing on your program. You 
have asked me what my stand is on each of these points. 


| have examined all of the points in your program and 
understand their significance. | am in hearty accord with 
your program and if elected governor | will advocate 


before the legislature the enactment of same into law. 


Point No. 2, as outlined in your program, is an emergency 
My investigation of this point leads me to the 


conclusion that this point, if made operative, would mean 


feature. 


an increase of from four to five dollars per month per 
teacher per annum. In consideration of the fact that 
teachers during the emergency are being called upon to 
perform services out of the ordinary required by local, 
state, and national government, such as vocational educa- 
tion, physical and health education; and in consideration 
of the fact that the cost of living has advanced materially, 
that salaries and wages of employees in other lines of work 
have substantially increased; and in consideration of the 
fact that many teachers are leaving the profession to take 
up more lucrative employment, | am convinced that this 
particular feature of your program is practical and neces- 
sary, especially during the existing emergency. If elected 
governor, | shall advocate before the legislature the enact- 


ment of this point into law. 


In this connection permit me to say that | have observed 
with interest the efforts of the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation made throughout the years to safeguard and ad- 
vance the cause of public education. During this emer- 
gency all of our people must recognize that the public 
school is one of the leading stabilizing agencies in the 
state, and the public welfare demands that this institution 
be adequately supported. 

Yours truly, 
J.R. MITCHELL. 




























































































COMPARISON OF PRESENT AND PROPOSED STATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS* 
1 2 | 3 + 5 
COUNTY Set one. Emergency Supple- ee ce Estimated Total | Proposed Increase 
tion Program (In- | ment to Feachers School Funds Under| State Elementary | in State Elemen- 
cluding Per Capita Salaries (349.46t TEA Program School Funds, tary School Funds 
and Equalization) Per Teacher) (Col. 1+Col. 2) 1941-42 (Col. 3 — Col. 4) 
Anderson......... Peas oa ae -| $ 82,919.84 $ 7,072.78 $ 89,992.62 $ 78,347.04 $ 11,645.58 
Pree rere PRCT i oecaperd 70,987.50 7,567.38 78,554.88 66,517.10 12,037.78 
Benton 42,181.16 4,006.26 46,187.42 42,382.62 3,804.80 
Bledsoe. .... 28,087.98 2,918.14 31,006.12 26,343.98 4,662.14 
Blount...... 109, 133.99 10, 386.60 119,520.59 102,231.59 17,289.00 
Bradley. . 82,602 7,814.68 | 90,416.74 77,555.66 12,861.08 
Campbell. 126,810.50 10, 287.68 | 137,098.18 120,484.90 16,613.28 
‘annon....... 41,372.32 4,253.56 45,625.88 52,380.96 
Carroll 106,601.17 8,556.58 | 115,157.75 100,917.97 14,239.78 
i 126,047.35 11,326. 34 | 137,373.69 119,299.35 18,074.34 
Cheatham.......... ia : 39,773.20 3,462.20 | 43,235.40 37,603.60 5,63) 
Chester....... pacar st eesiiaes 42,525.29 3,462.20 45,987.49 40,365.29 5,622.20 
Claiborne..... ay ‘ en? 127,382.25 8,408.20 135,790.45 122,041.45 13,749.00 
ae S Serdadeie storks ee Se 46,647.18 3,808.42 50,455.60 44,343.18 6,112.42 
Ne fe atachant e's ; 80,572.73 | 7'616. 84 88,189.57 76,028.73 12, 160. 84 
Coffee ee Tee TAPE T COE ‘ 76,092.87 6,578.18 | 82,671.05 73,746.20 8,924.85 
Crockett. .... oes - bind 60,577.52 6,874.94 | 67,452.46 57,019.12 10,433.34 
Cumberland.... : ; ; “Te 69,622.06 5,391.14 75,013.20 66,298.06 8,715.14 
Davidson..... ee ee ; Pemenee 315,900.00 38,628.26 354,528.26 315,900.00 38,628.26 
Se : ; 49,526.05 3,758.96 53,285.01 50,827.40 2,457.61 
De Kalb... 2... eseeees as ; 65,148.42 5,044.92 70,193.34 62,098.82 8,094.52 
eee sane , wou 78,746.79 6,083.58 84,830. 37 74,861.99 9,968.38 
Er . Me , 103,962.07 7,616. 84 111,578.91 97,542.87 14,036.04 
OO ae scale imate <8 hi ae 103,121.90 8,408.20 111,530.10 97,710.70 13,819.40 
EES ee ; 59,298.86 4,500. 86 63,799.72 56,431.66 7,368.06 
Franklin........ eas hie 62,762.97 7,171.70 69,934.67 58,302.17 11,632.50 
Gibeos.........+. ; Sled dee ape aa : 121,340. 82 12,337 .7 133,458.52 113,744.82 19,713.70 
Oe EEE 5 F fehiasens , 75,133.00 8,061.98 83,194.98 70,185.80 13,009.18 
Grainger........ Getta aoe taeda 49,013.55 4,154.64 53,168.19 46,408.75 6,759.44 
Greene bv oem 120,591.64 12,216.62 132,808.26 113,026. 84 19,781.42 
Grundy <a ; 48,169.17 3,808.42 51,977.59 45,781.97 6,195.62 
Hamblen 40,373.60 4,896.54 45,270.14 37,839.60 7,430.54 
en eee 249,490.00 36,254.18 285,744.18 249,490 36,254.18 
PC civebaeseacéod aor ; 45,894.73 3,808.42 49,703.15 43,529.93 6,173.22 
ae ae ats sale : , 92,920.42 7,171.70 100,092.12 90,389.68 9,702.44 
66,982.98 5,786.82 72,769.80 66,165.20 6,604.60 
109, 509.03 9,446. 86 118,955.89 103,851.43 15,104. 46 
49,460.00 7,963.06 57,423.06 49,460 7 63.06 
90,305.58 7,023.32 97,328.90 91,435.21 5,893.69 
59,692.39 7,221.16 66,913.55 63,643.42 3,270.13 
,500.71 4,946.00 60,446.7 52,351.91 8,094.80 
22,930.45 2,225.70 25,156.15 22,306.71 2,849. 
46,471.80 4,204.10 50,675.90 43,732.60 6,943.30 
64,282.74 5,292.22 69,574.96 61,749.60 7,825.36 
69,883.11 5,737.36 ,620.47 66,2 51 9,410.96 
61,876. 15 4,451.40 66,327.55 59,088.95 7,238.60 
250,770.00 38,034.74 288,804.74 250,770.00 38,034.74 
15,000 2,374.08 7,374.08 15, 2,374.08 
seen 84,399.67 7,567.38 91,967.05 79.596.47 12,370.58 
eeeee 93,165.26 9,001.72 102,166.98 87,485.26 14,681.72 
20,528.32 1,928.94 »457.26 19, 32 3,256.94 
ey ener 80,389.94 7,963.06 88,353.00 75,330.74 13,022.26 
56,041.62 5,836.28 61,877.90 52,547.22 9,330.68 
104,267.50 9,496.32 113,763.82 100,974. 83 12,788.99 
83,769.84 6,874.94 90,644.78 84,594. 34 6,050.44 
cheatin 46,479.63 4,006.26 50,485.89 43, 43 6,585.46 
111,163.10 13,354.20 124,517.30 106,352.74 18,164.56 
jones J 75 6,429.80 67,830,55 57 374.32 10,458.20 
eee LS 2 Shak S ghad Apdicre Male AR Raed eee a 28,107.54 4,006.26 32,113.80 25,483.54 6,630. 26 
Mat 81,969.82 10,485 .52 92,455.34 75,256.22 17,199.12 
M 26,175.76 1,879.48 28,055.24 24,934.16 3,121.08 
Monroe 65,404.21 7,419.00 72,823.21 389.81 11,433.40 
Montgomery Gavaaa pa sea 85,304.78 9,496.32 94,801.10 80,251.98 14,549.12 
Ee Semin aeeet ; 12,095.17 1,236.50 13,331.67 11,349.57 1,982.10 
Morgan oneal ob rere 40,629.87 4,006.26 44,636.13 37,938.67 6,697 .46 
Biaccacsedes 65,929.09 7,765.22 73,694. 31 61,196.29 12,498.02 
NS wa ar Sia’ Willie. 65,0 R 6 sties taba has 87,624.95 6,627.64 94,252.59 83,545.35 10,707.24 
PAL Chav hittriertsceseangrdevedveseegeessh 35,366.61 2,769.76 38,136.37 35,391.60 2,744.77 
0 iene ecco ee ad "494.51 2°423.54 31,918.05 28035. 31 3,882.74 
Ek ain tokens 23,6 4,352.48 27,952.48 23,600.00 4,352.48 
hid nanbh ae ees An edlaces 6.6ay 111,345.75 8,160.90 119,506.65 106,187.35 13,319.30 
a trae re Pe rrr er a » 387.66 5,143.84 44,531.50 36,728.64 7,802.86 
CES AS dWhicid Cauh& Eanes 02k cM Re DEES OOS SS 84,642.16 8,061.98 92,7 14 79,301.42 13,402.72 
Nise ek an a basins. c0 has Mena ceed 41,090.00 7,468.46 48,558.46 41,090.00 7,468.46 
EES OF SRC ee rte sre 85,169.81 9,051.18 94,220.99 84,182.72 10,038.27 
Scott. rere eee 78,228.41 6,726.56 84,954.97 73,924.41 11,030.56 
Sequatchie............-- 60s e eee ee eres 15,326.15 1,434.34 16,760.49 14,426.95 Pe 
ee aehe keene eed dues Kebhe ee eo 105 , 163.42 8,061.98 113,225.40 100,267.42 12,957.98 
helby.............0005- 403,890.00 53,317.88 457,207.88 403,890.00 53,317.88 
BO Raa sha aiyeaice : i Te AS - a 4 0.00 5,094. 38 52,614.38 44,416.60 8,197.78 
Stewart..............-- Peas weaned Hardws PI: 61,295.73 4,797.62 66,093.35 58,431.73 7,661.62 
ccd bugeae seca ahos 5 4G oe ee a eateueard nea 219,324.91 20,723.74 240,048.65 206,689.71 33,358.94 
EE DE eT eee ere Te Pree er 91,813.77 10,188.76 102,002.53 85,647.37 16,355.16 
EES oh bGaw Kada.ah 460 6e- nan Lax caeeeue nes ae 90,693.43 , 704.96 99,398.39 85,120.63 14,277.76 
BID, och ceccccccccosees Rd pi ptua aa ee ec wait 8,490.00 1,681.64 10,171.64 ,490. 1,681.64 
Unicoi... 6.6.0 eee eee eens an, eae cna lawans 67,588.09 4,698.70 72,286.79 64,535.29 7,751.50 
AA wah ens nedes &das kened PP er ea wets 36,495 .03 , 967 .60 39,462.63 34,741.43 4,721.20 
iis sia bares 0 lhe ne bs wee oak me Raa cia 16,913.56 1,533.26 18,446.82 15,870. 36 2,576.46 
LU ee 61,522.50 6,133.04 67,655.54 57,714.50 9,941.04 
Rn cco scaccccccscevevosccoucesceeens Peet.” 145,425.38 12,612.30 158,037.68 139,888.84 18,148.84 
OEE A ere rr cere ree 72,995.98 5,638.44 78,634.42 . 78 9,129.64 
Weakley...........+5.-. Pak wie anon cab id A aley Geran 81,274.74 8,704.96 89,979.70 77,283.33 12,696.37 
White.........cccceseecevece pane wees eaciaieeel 61,185.69 5,341.68 66,527.37 57.635.29 8,892.08 
Williamson.......... ers ieledda otra dart Aan seatod 38,340.00 7,814.68 46,154.68 38,340.00 7,814.68 
OE Siaata cha gerne nme seaereumieare' sts oa 34,740.00 6,677.10 41,417.10 34,740.00 6,677.10 
ES ET eT ee ee ee $7,427,166.01 $753,869.32 $8,181,035. 33 $7,148,520. 31 $1,032,515 .02 
*Following are total increases in state appropriations sought for other elementary school purposes: 
Libraries (elementary and high school).............-.6+++5 $45 ,000.00 
Elementary SUpervision. ..........ccccccecnceccccccsecens 25,000.00 
Elementary transportation. ...........0-.sccccccccccecess 25,000.00 
$1,000,000. 00 divided by 20,215, total number of elementary and high school teachers, 1940-41. ; 
Failure of Cannon County to receive more state elementary school money under the proposed plan than under the present plan is due to the fact that it 


aow receives $13,280.64 under a special guarantee provision of the 1941 general school law. To include a similar guarantee in the proposed law would cost 


the state ofily $6,755 .08 additional. 
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COMPARISON OF PRESENT AND PROPOSED STATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
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Program 
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i i rtation 

“oe po Col. 1+Cols. 2, 3) 

IR oii 5055 SiecGncees See eae $ 19,687.89 $ 1,844.00 $ 1,830.02 $ 23,361.91 $ 10,603.64 $ 12,758.27 
NES oa ae asec aac ch seseh tees YS i ee eorer 1,681.64 11,111.19 9,429.55 1,681.64 
Re I Re ie 10,453.51 1,132.00 939.74 12,525.25 7,038.52 5,486.73 

(| CRE RES SEN reels yf 458.00 640.00 544.06 6,642. 6,098.00 44. 
SES ata ee: 25,983.07 3,028.00 4,055.72 33,066.79 17,553.91 15,512.88 
RRC OS See teat aie es 823.94 1,688.00 1,731.10 12,243.04 10,517.94 1,725.10 
|__| SO ier ne te 33,491.70 ,900.00 2,275.16 37,666. 86 11,546.34 26,120.52 
| ER RREORH Poke eerie 682.39 1,224.00 741.90 10,648.29 6,789.99 3,858.30 
Mag ros ack ak octc awe 20,015.17 2,248.00 2,126.78 24, 389.95 11,983.41 12,406.54 
SIO cee renee 26,318.49 2,792.00 2,571.92 ,682.41 13,286.05 18, 396. 36 
Ss cASure, 5 cos cane beter 4,729.05 844.00 544.06 6,117.11 5,573.05 544.06 
i aOR eae 8,423.76 960.00 791. 36 10,175.12 6,695.72 3,479.40 
13,995.86 2,072.00 1,632.18 , 700.04 8,401.15 9,298.89 
12,235.61 1,000.00 791.36 14,026.97 6,815.70 7,211.27 

7,063.44 1,312.00 1,335.42 ,710. 86 8,375.44 1,335.42 
14,853. 34 1,204.00 1,533.26 17,590.60 8,255.46 9,335.14 
eS eee 1,780.56 22,995.26 9,892.33 13,102.93 
15,413.11 1,736.00 1,137.58 286.69 8,066.92 10,219.77 
6,290.00 6,812.00 26,856.78 119,958.78 77,561.05 42,397.73 
10, 827.65 840.00 1,038.66 12,706.31 6,198.66 6,507.65 
ee fd kasatnens 642.98 6,490.27 5,847.29 642.98 
18,502.74 1,736.00 1,533.26 21,772.00 10, 140. 86 11,631.14 
969.15 1,860.00 2,225.70 14,054.85 11,829.15 2,225.70 
6,215.61 1,140.00 791. 36 146.97 7,355.61 791.36 
3,476.71 708.00 247.30 4,432.01 4,184.71 247.30 
7,869.45 2,160.00 1,681.64 11,711. 10,029.45 1,681.64 
pe En ar rcerers 4,006. 26 40,437.24 18, 162.38 22,274.86 
9,082.94 2,292.00 2,423.54 13,798.48 11,374.94 2,423.54 
5,178.65 1,080.00 593.52 6,852.17 6,258.65 593.52 
14,650.00 3,832.00 2,918.14 21,400. 14 16,165.57 5,234.57 

ee cies, 494.60 7,149.65 6,655.05 494. 
7,781.64 1,108.00 1,780.56 10,670.20 8,889.64 1,780.56 
68,300.00 5,748.00 24,779.46 98,827.46 62,143.62 36,683. 84 
Ree ees 4,395.98 740.00 395.68 5,531.66 5,135.98 395.68 
EE i SR AT § 13,858.66 1,748.00 2,027.86 17,634.52 9,129.60 504.92 
| RR REEIR ISS eerraienn etnies 19,870.78 1,796.00 1, 384. 88 3,051.66 8,752.52 14,299.14 
RS en. eee 14,340.99 1,552.00 2,126.78 18,019.77 9,283.86 735.91 
RMEMIN Sr5.5-5'5's/otsanioa cae eaeie 124.60 1,148.00 1,137.58 9,410.18 3.772. 1,137.58 
OE ORT 5 SE 18,655.41 1,556.00 1,434.34 21,645.75 8,324.02 13,321.73 
MR ahi a araiss niece Saae Panes OED 25,371.62 2,132.00 2,571.92 30,075.54 12,763.28 17,312.26 
(API IGE CE ee 4,916.98 1,076.00 1, 137.58 130.56 992.98 , 137.58 
I a ssc. ss vdeo sacs ees od 5,798.19 600.00 42.98 7,041.17 5,410.22 1,630.95 
EE IOC eI CORE: 1982. 87 1,440.00 1,038.66 10,461.53 7,852.67 2,608. 86 
Noe nies osataecdumene ovond »901.94 1,200.00 692.44 794. 38 6,610.02 3,184. 36 
NE og cle ad ocantitecisisa cele 13,611.74 1,592.00 1,731.10 16,934. 84 9,592.38 7,342.46 
| ggag SAE REPO ERASE ea N S| a ee eee 593.52 »219.53 6,232.94 1,986.59 
_ SRR re Se 66,680.00 6,468.00 20,426.98 93,574.98 60,755.28 32,819.70 
_ ERE Sree ee rate 5,270.75 388.00 692. 6,351.19 ,658.75 692.44 
TE SPACER ane eee 7,843.30 1,372.00 1,384. 88 10,600. 18 9,215.30 1,384.88 
Spe ae 15,680. 33 » 724.00 ,978.40 20,382.73 12,266.22 8,116.51 
- SSSR erase Sek 5,080.97 340.00 296.76 717.73 5,420.97 296.76 
(| RR Ser Spe eerie a: 20,401.62 2,492.00 2,423.54 25,317.16 11,983.41 13,333.75 
Loudon 884.27 1,104.00 1,335.42 11,323.69 9,318.14 005.55 
cMinn 30,773.78 1,736.00 670. 84 , 180.62 12,086.25 094. 37 
McNairy 16,251.16 1,724.00 1,384.88 19,360.04 8,623.97 10,736.07 
acon 5,046.74 672.00 44.06 6,262.80 5,718.74 544.06 
adison 20,790.00 2,164.00 3,956.80 26,910.80 21,427.55 5,483.25 
Marion... 13,997.28 1,196.00 1,780.56 16,973.84 241.01 7,732.83 
Marshall. 9,971.25 1,512.00 1,632.18 13,115.43 9,352.42 3,763.01 
Maury........ 13,850.00 2,572.00 3,165.44 19,587.44 15,479.97 4,107.47 
MS G4 clo cvaras onrative 5,137.24 548.00 395.68 ,080.92 5,498.10 582.82 
|___SCREEN A Rs oats) 12,352.65 1,120.00 1,632.18 15,104.83 8,666. 82 6,438.01 
Ae 11,563.34 840.00 2,225.70 14,629.04 12,403. 34 2,225.70 
DEERE ape mn ne 4,971.27 364.00 296.76 5,632.03 5,335 27 296.76 
ERROR ie RE 5,928.80 1,144.00 890.28 7,963.08 7,072.80 890.28 
NN 5 rss thigh dea ada gs 11,845.19 2,576.00 3,610.58 18,031.77 13,226.06 4,805.71 
______ SERS Seether fe 22,212.05 1,160.00 1,335.42 24,707.47 169.76 16,537.71 
Ws £5 56 Sain Sateen tain Agle- cidade SR eis 92.44 9,128.27 5,581.62 1546.65 
ee eneeiy ee cere 5,039.80 544.00 296.76 5,880. 56 5,583.80 96.76 
EE ee na Sse 6,652.68 1,140.00 1,533.26 9,325.94 7,792.68 1,533.26 
SE oe a sce CA aaleo el 32,098.59 1,560.00 2,720. 30 36,378.89 11,829.15 24,549.74 
RE es eas & 366. 37 748.00 1,236.50 350.87 792.68 1,558.19 
I re Fae eet 21,906. 34 1,484.00 2,522. 25,912.80 11,486.35 14,426.45 
ae Oer 12,445.87 2,296.00 2,621.38 17, 363.25 13,020.38 » 342.87 
EAE IE, 12,816.23 2,676.00 3,412.74 904.97 14,237.32 4,667.65 
as Wencds tice ateceee 13,026.93 1,228.00 1,285.96 15,540.89 638.42 7,902.47 
NMNNIR 550455 vv00sccnnacebedae 234.64 452.00 296.76 5,983.40 5,686.64 296.76 
RE rtd Cis lan. Sasn,o.ca basa a , SZ eS 1,681.64 24,436.31 8,941.06 15,495.25 
RRC ORES mest 4: 110,790.00 6,236.00 27,005.16 144,031.16 98,557.55 45,473.61 
BUNS. sicscedinds oust dbo dese 5129.96 840.00 939.74 909.70 6,969.96 939.74 
MINERS aa.o.5 <neds00< comsanneee a 11,300.58 1,136.00 840. 82 13,277.40 6,832.84 1444.65 
| REITERATE RO. 5 27,093.61 4,324.00 6,528.72 946. 33 23,955.70 13,990.63 
SERIE EN eek 9,170. 2,668.00 2,126.78 13,964.78 1,469.21 2,495.57 
. ES RSIS Be tiie rep 12,536.23 1,632.00 2,077.32 16,245.55 10,355.11 890.44 
| RT eee 230.63 516.00 445.14 ,191.77 746.63 445.14 
Be F060 0sccacscgs tas manacke 12,655.32 888.00 1,137.58 14,680.90 9,166.06 5,514.84 
NE 5 c.s0'saie9 ib cial eee cet 5,336.80 1,080.00 45.14 6,861.94 6,269.40 592.54 
MINN Sica Six can ee REED 4,758.76 208.00 197.84 , 164.60 1966.76 197.84 
INE Fi 4, Baldred atnecds twee aie ‘ 22,760.44 1,984.00 1,632.18 26,376.62 10,098.01 16,278.61 
41,981.78 2,844.00 5,737.36 50,563.14 20,879.07 29,684.07 
10,076. 88 976.00 741.90 1,794.78 292.93 501.85 
0 ee reece 2,077.32 3,006.62 10,929. 30 2,077.32 
15,672.04 1,652.00 1,187.04 18,511.08 7,929.80 10,581.28 
Se eon 1,582.72 10,292.39 8,709.67 1,582.72 
8,982.42 2,084.00 1,928.94 12,995. 36 11,066.42 1,928.94 
$1,501,230.57 $146,932.00 $245.9454 58 $1,894,127.15 $1,149,777.47 $744,349.68 








+$1,000,000.00 divided by 20,215, total number of elementary and high school teachers, 1940-41. 
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PHYSICAL FITNESS—-THE TEACHERS =e 


PROBLEM 


The youth of the nation is ours! We, 
as elementary, high school, and college 
instructors have a job to do that is 
mighty, and immediate, for we have 
been given the boys and girls of the 
state to build physically, mentally, 
emotionally, and socially to meet an 
emergency. This emergency is un- 
fortunate in that it is now necessary 
to rush young people into a state of 
preparedness for what has come upon 
us—yet it is fortunate, in that we may 
have learned a lesson which will con- 
tinue to remind us that this must not 
happen again. Physical education is 
now a required subject in our pro- 
grams, as it should be. What are we 
to do with it now that we have it? 

In our perturbed and anxious pres- 
ent, a few catchwords are on every 
tongue, but they bear a serious sig- 


nificance. The man on the street is 
well aware that the "timely," "for the 
duration," “physical fitness," "modern 
design,’ words and phrases are perti- 


nent and all-important, and to him they 
mean a security and well-being to 
come or a dark and dismal future, de- 
pending on success or failure. 

Radio, newspaper, magazine, and 
conversation stress the "physical fit- 
ness’ of our men and boys. It is a 
proven fact that a nation of under- 
nourished, poorly developed, weak- 
moraled people cannot stand, and the 
general public concedes the fact that 
our men must be strong and able- 
bodied, with maximum endurance. A 
strong and enduring manhood must be 
built on a program that is biologically 
founded and operated. Too long have 
our men watched from seats in the 
grandstand, while the superiors played 
ball and ran races for the enjoyment 
of the physically uneducated. There is 
no question in the minds of the public, 
no confusion as to the importance of 
an immediate program of bodybuild- 
ing for our men, no belief to the con- 
trary—but, what of our women and 
girls? It is important that our women 
of today, and our women who are the 
mothers of another generation of men, 
be strong, with physical endurance, and 
well-balanced physically, _ mentally, 
emotionally, and socially. It is indeed 


CATHERINE ALLEN 


Department of Physical Education 
The University of Tennessee 


"timely" that we lay maximum stress 
on the conditioning of our women, not 
merely “for the duration,’ but for all 
time to come, that we may never again 
accuse ourselves of gross negligence 
in bodybuilding. From the out-of- 
style slouch that girls adopted for a 
number of seasons, through the years 
of faddish reducing diets and the all- 
too-slim females, who can be no more 
aptly described than ‘skinny,’ to a 
“modern design" of strong, healthy, 
physically-fit girls and women with 
bodybuilds that denote the enduring 
strength and good health of a better 
race, let us now turn our attention! 
There should, first of all, be a medi- 
cal examination of all boys and girls. 
Each person who is organically sound 
and considered physically capable of 
participating in regular physical edu- 
cation activities should be enrolled in 
regular classwork. For those who are 
under par, there should be individual 
corrective work and later when im- 
proved or cured, they too should enter 
the regular program. It is pretty 
ticklish business working with a correc- 
tive program, but there are splendid 
books on restricted activities which will 
assist the teacher—and there are other 
books written for the layman on exer- 
cises for the physically restricted pupil. 
But the usual child is physically ca- 
pable of participating in the regular 
program, and would prefer to do so. 
The program is extensive, and fun to 
the teacher and the pupil. 
Conditioning can and has been done 
quite thoroughly through stunts and 
tumbling. Easy stunts improve muscle 
tone, improve endurance, aid in figure 
control. There are stunts for flexibil- 
ity, balance, agility, coordination, and 
strength. Just the name frightens the 
classroom teacher who thinks that her 
inability to do them will prevent her 
teaching them. This is not so! And 
who says that she can't do them any- 
way? Just as the grammar school is 
graded from the kindergarten through 
the sixth or seventh grades to take care 
of the growth of the child, so are 
stunts and tumbling graded and they 
are easily read and understood. Any 
number of books have been written 
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with the material ready to be absorbed 
enthusiastically by the girls and boys. 
There are also conditioning exercises 
for girls which have been especially 
designated for prevention of func- 
tional dysmenorrhea and constipation, 
for strengthening abdominal and trunk 
muscles, for keeping a trim figure, and 
for strengthening feet. Hygiene in- 
struction goes along hand-in-hand with 
this activity program. Many colleges 
and universities use such a program, 
and the University of Tennessee's De- 
partment of Physical Education is 
among them. 

The rhythmic part of the physical 
education program holds a particular 
appeal for all children, in fact for all 
those young in spirit, regardless of the 
number of years that the passing of 
time has a habit of adding. The 
primary grades may so effectively use 
mimetics (exercises to music—panto- 
mime), singing games, story plays with 
and without music, "doing what the 
music says." There are myriads of 
records now which have running, skip- 
ping, hopping, jumping, sliding, and 
such movements set to music and in 
such a way that primary children can 
tell what they are to do—and they 
love to do it. A piano is not neces- 
sary, and neither is a victrola, although 
both are very useful. Singing, drums 
(and they can be made), whistling, 
harmonicas, etc., are all workable. In 
the second and third grades folk dance 
material is almost unlimited. Singing 
games from the “Looby Loo," "Round 
the Mulberry" types through the less 
known ones like "Skip to My Lou," and 
‘Here Comes a Dude A-roving" are 
very usable. Folk dances for those 
grades are printed in many available 
places, such dances as “Bleking," 
"Shoemaker's Dance," "Kinderpolka,"’ 
and others. The third and fourth grade 
problem, and perhaps the fifth, is the 
boy element. A great many boys think 
of dancing as sissy. If they will re- 
. member that only Scotch soldiers were 
allowed to dance, and that the Rus- 
sian soldiers are perhaps the best folk 
dancers, they may think differently. 
The Russian Cossack Dance is grand 
for boys, athletic, energetic, and not 
too easy for a real boy to do. Cow- 
boy dances are always appealing to 
boys. There are many couple dances 
for boys and girls as partners, for girls 
together, or boys together. It won't 
take long for them to love it, if they 
don't beg for it to begin with. And 
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Reasons Why 
I Should Have 


THE NEW Compton's IN MY CLASSROOM 


It provides up-to-the-minute, prop- 
erly integrated information on all 
subjects and topics needed in the 
classroom. 


EXAMPLES of timely new articles and 
outlines on different grade levels 
in the new 1942 edition are— 
Army—Navy—World War Il 
—Latin America—Argentina 
—Brazil—Central America— 
Chile—Outline of Our Times 
and Our American 
Heritage. 


1. 


A good, up-to-date en- 
cyclopedia is the most 
needed and the most 
used equipment in the 
modern classroom. 


Each Subject in Comp- 
ton's is adapted to the 
grade level where it is 
most frequently used. 


, Every fact in Compton's is instant- 
ly available through the remark- 
able Fact-Index. 


Now greatly expanded with thousands 
of new entries on places, people, and 
events made important by the rapidly 
changing world picture — information 
not accessible elsewhere. 


5 , Compton's, the lowest-priced stand- 
ard school encyclopedia, is within 
the reach of my classroom. 





F. E. Compton & Company 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 


Write for free copy of "Libraries"—a reprint of new article in the 1942 Edition. 


T. B. COCKEY, State Manager 


Hillsboro Court Apartments F-! 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 








here, too, there are records, easy piano 
music or singing accompaniment. There 
are, likewise, rhythmic activities for 
junior and high school ages, all written 
down for the layman and quite teach- 
able regardless of the teacher's ability 
to dance herself. Square dancing is 
generally popular, and certainly ener- 
getic, and usually a pupil can assist in 
the teaching. 

Calisthenics, known to most of us 
as exercises, can be fun. Add music, 
and wands for some of them, throw in 


a grand march at the beginning or the 
end! Vary the activities—use some 
for the trunk, some for the arms and 
chests, some for the legs—and the 
pupils, like the professionals, will take 
pride in the bodybuilding which is 
forthcoming. 

Games of low-organization status or 
the more highly developed varieties 
play an extremely important part. 
They are more easily taught than any- 
thing else in the program perhaps, 
because of their popular appeal, but 
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do not let us have a softball program 
alone, or a volleyball team, or a track 
team, and think that we've done a 
good job. 

Any teacher is capable of building a 
physical education program in which 
she can take pride, if she is a good 
teacher. | do not mean that it is an 
easy undertaking, but neither is her 
regular classroom instruction. It 
stands to reason that capable instruc- 
tion will assist her in what she has to 
do, and a few weeks of training will 
be thoroughly worth while, not only as 
a teacher of what may be entirely new 
to her, but as an individual for her own 
health's sake. However, if such is im- 
possible, books, pamphlets, and mimeo- 
graphed material offer a wealth of in- 
formation, and well-rounded, inclusive 
material at that. 

A good well-rounded physical edu- 
cation program can do our job for us. 
Bodybuilding is a glorious thing, a 
necessary item in a nation that cannot 
live unless its people have strength of 
body, mind, and spirit. And in such 
a program, the way to play becomes 
the way to live—fairly, healthily, co- 
operatively, enthusiastically! With 
abundant health comes abundant spirit, 
and for such are we seeking. 





The Role of the English Teacher in 


Wartime 


(An abridgment of an address before the 
University of Tennessee Regional Conference 
for English teachers.) 

For all of us, who are the workmen 


and builders of a great democracy, 
there is one question today that is 
paramount, "What can | do to help 
most the cause in which | believe?" 
Despite clever propaganda, despite 
shortsighted preachings of the isola- 
tionist, we are at last coming to realize 
that this is not somebody else's war, 
but our own war, and a grim war of 
survival at that. 

Above all else, this is a war of 
ideologies, and so the role of teacher 
assumes an importance that no other 
war has ever accorded it. Since it so 
happens that basically the ideology for 
which we stand is that of the great 
English speaking world, then even more 
does the role of the teacher of Eng- 
lish stand out as one of subtle and 
extraordinary importance. 

If he accepts the full responsibility 
of his task, he will be an inspirational 
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leader, as well as a teacher, seeking 
to convey to the hearts and minds of 
his students the faith and the spirit 
behind the written word. "Believe 
the poets," wrote Dorothy Thompson 
in 1937—"'Believe the poets; they are 
wiser than all the economists, through 
them breathes the voice of any 
people." 

One of the most tragic sides of war 
is that the flower of the race is taken 
to wage it. This means that not only 
those who would be our next teachers 
are gone, but also those who are the 
fruit of our own best efforts of teach- 
ing for many years. So to us comes 
the heavy task of starting out with 
tools a little blunted, perhaps with 
enthusiasm a little less keen, to build 
again another generation of teachers 
to take the place of those who are 
gone. Herein lies our big war work, 
our contribution to the success of our 
cause, to see that despite the loss of 
that generation of teachers on whom 
we reckoned to take the torch from 
our hands, we yet hold it high so that 
none of its light will be lost before 
another generation comes to relieve 
us. The fact that this generation which 
we await will be the product of a war 
age with insecurity and disillusion for 
its heritage will redouble the difficul- 
ties of our work. We must keep ex- 
amining new methods; we must add to 
our resources by every means that 
comes within our ken. 

Today in Tennessee efforts are being 
made that should and must result in 
the improvement of our technique. 
Proof of the need becomes evident 
when we see that many students ac- 
quire, or are allowed to retain, an 
aversion for English, and when we 
realize that so-called freshman Eng- * 
lish is one of the most berated, as 
well as the most deadly subjects (that 
is, for the student mortality rate!) in 
the college curriculum. We must 
learn to approach our task realistically, 
enlisting and utilizing every modern 
aid, such as the radio, the screen, and 
the public press, which will motivate 
student effort and make the world of 
literature a vital part of Main Street. 

The same agencies, the radio, the 
screen, and the public press, are at 
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the same time part of another prob- 
lem. More half-truths and untruths 
are published and uttered today than 
at any time in the world’s history. 
Students must learn to discriminate 
intelligently, to detect fallacies, to an- 


alyze propaganda, and to recognize 


the sense of words in this time of stress. 
Both the recent interest in semantics 
and a renascence of applied gram- 
mar may make a useful contribution 
to this need. Let us make it our own 
war duty to attend the conferences 
and meetings which have the improve- 
ment of our techniques as their aim. 
Cooperation and effort are the first 
necessary steps before we can achieve 
a general improvement. 

The English teacher has at his own 
special command, in steadying the 
shaking world of the youth of today 
and tomorrow, a treasure that no other 
teacher possesses—the wealth that 
exists in the field of literature. The 
most moving and compelling orators 
of all time speak for him and a galaxy 
of poets wait at his elbow to bolster 
his faltering phrases. Throughout the 
centuries all the craftsmen of word 
and phrase have imprisoned their wis- 
dom in print as though they saw the 
approach of Armageddon and knew 
that it would take the combined experi- 
ence of the ages to fashion a future 
fit for mankind to live in. 

As one modern critic suggests, ‘the 
power and the glory of literature will 
always be that it enlarges and enriches 
life and our understanding of life. _Lit- 
erature is the revelation in words of 
every imaginable kind of human experi- 
ence, from the most profound to the 
most trivial, from the pinnacle to the 
pin point, from a nutshell to infinite 
space. That teacher has failed 
whose students carry away with them 
no widened spiritual horizon after 
witnessing the idealism of Brutus, the 
courage of Hotspur, the purity of a 
Galahad, the tenderness of a Cyrano, 
and the resolute faith of a Mr. Stand- 
fast. 

It must be our aim to see that this 
human and intellectual and artistic 
stimulus is used to the fullest of its 
power to help erase the materialistic 
thinking which will inevitably prevail in 
a postwar world. If we keep this 
endeavor continually before us, we 
shall pass on to the teaching genera- 
tions of the future a standard of 
values that can stand unchangeable 
and unchallenged. If the future is to 
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IMPROVEMENT IN READING is not an accident: 


IT IS THE RESULT OF SYSTEMATIC TRAINING IN READING 


The Happy Road Readers for Grades Four to Six Provide: 


1. Systematic instruction and practice on twenty-seven reading abilities, based on a wide range and 
variety of interesting content materials. 


2. Balanced distribution of narrative and informational selections in keeping with the maturing inter- 


3. Attractive pictures, appropriate to the content materials which they illustrate and to the pupils’ level 
of understanding and appreciation. 
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become increasingly mechanized, vo- 
cational, and technical, then the hu- 
manities become increasingly impor- 
tant as the balance wheel of such an 
age. To change the metaphor, a 
foundation of bedrock must remain 
for whatever superstructure the times 
may devise. Such a foundation will 
enable our students to achieve that 
ideal of life which Arnold attributed 
to the Greek, "Who saw life steadily 
and saw it whole." 

It is interesting to note the demands 
of the soldiers in camps all over the 
country for books, books, and more 
books—interesting because it is signifi- 
cant how mankind will turn in time of 
crisis to the experience of the past for 
strength and encouragement; interest- 
ing to us as teachers because this 
demand is a straw in the wind showing 
the importance of the training in 
which we are specialists. 

All education is in the midst of an 
expanding, accelerating program in 
an effort to adjust curricula to an 
all-out war effort. While we are 
strenuously occupied with prepara- 
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tions, we must not overlook the basic 
issues that motivate our action. We 
must make sure that youth understands 
these issues and that it fully compre- 
hends not only what we are fighting 
for but why it is worth fighting for. 
As one educational leader recently 
declared, "All over America we have 
realized that the time has come for 
the schools, the churches, colleges, and 
universities to teach boys and girls, 
men and women to believe, as well as 
to think. Conviction has become as 
important as ideas."" As Sidney Lanier 
reminds us in The Symphony, 

"“O Trade! O Trade, would thou wert 

dead. 
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for Next Term? 
WORK FOR UNCLE SAM 
START $1,260 TO $2,100 YEAR 
68,578 appointments last fiscal year an- 
nounced. War program is greatly increas- 
ing appointments. Teachers have a big 
advantage. Big pay, short hours and pleas- 
ant work. Write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. L-210, Rochester, N. Y., for 
free 32-page book with list of government 
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The Time needs heart, ‘tis tired of 
head!" 

All head and no soul will never be 
a safe dictum for the world we want 
to live in. As educators we owe it to 
the democracy that has given us an 
unmatched system of public schools 
to help strengthen and build anew that 
democracy upon which these schools 
stand. We must quickly achieve a 
crystallizing of the great central prin- 
ciples that underlie our American way 
of life and through wide dissemination 
and public exposition demonstrate 
that these foundation principles have 
such an approach to universality as to 
warrant their inculcation in all citizens 
through the medium maintained by 
all citizens—the school. 

As teachers of English, we have an 
opportunity in this regard second to 
none. History may present the bare 
facts of man's struggle since the dawn 
of time against the forces of oppres- 
sion and tyranny, but it remains to 
literature to reveal the soul and spirit 
of mankind in his march toward free- 
dom. As teachers of English, we 
must help to rediscover the soul and 
spirit of America and to reenshrine it. 
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Democracy in a One- 


Teacher School 


MYRTLE COBB 


Regional Elementary Supervisor 
West Tennessee 





"If they ever take this school from 
me, they will have to create another 
one for me.'' Those were Miss Obeira 
Minton's last words as Miss Baker and 
| left Tilghman School. 

The sincerity which filled her voice 
as she spoke left me in a reflective 
mood. What was there about this 
school—this teacher—these children— 
that had brought me back for the third 
brief visit in less than a year? 

Far out in the country on a dirt road 
sits a little one-room school. From the 
outside it looks like any other well 
cared for frame building. The road 
leading to it is as bad as many another 
on a dreary, winter day. Deep ruts, 
filled with water, threatened our last 
lap of the journey. As the back wheels 
of the car spun around in a frantic 
effort to make a final attempt at a 
successful entry, the school door 
opened and a rescue crew emerged. 

"We'll push you forward," came the 
cheery voices of several twelve-year- 
olds. In no time at all our troubles 
were over and we were entering the 
open doorway. 

It was the noon hour. Children 
washed their hands in preparation for 
lunch. When all had finished and their 
lunches were spread before them, a 
child's voice returned thanks. Informal 
conversation ensued until the lunch 
hour was over. 

| heard Miss Minton say, "'l think we 
are ready to talk about Bell, now." It 
was Alexander Bell's birthday. One by 
one, with no particular order in evi- 
dence—yet all children politely await- 


ing their turn—the boys and girls told | 
what they had learned about Bell. His * 


name was first on their "Famous Birth- 
days" chart for March. Others were 
Luther Burbank, Andrew Jackson, 
David Livingston, and Rosa Bonheur. 

Interesting items all about the room 
caught my eye. | was anxious to look, 
Look, LOOK! While the children were 
excused for a few minutes’ play before 
afternoon classes, | feasted my eyes on 
the many interesting items. The pic- 
ture shows some that were gathered 
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for an exhibit at the close of school 
last year. 

| saw items similar to these—and 
many new and interesting ones that 
had been created for the first time this 
year. A window seat built with a 
cabinet at either end was a brand-new 
feature — so new it had not been 
painted. In it were all kinds of dolls 
the children had made and dressed, 
luncheon sets they had stenciled and 
rugs they had woven from scrap ma- 
terials. Above it was a whatnot made 
by the children and filled with articles 
they had designed. Near it was a fine 
magazine rack with six large compart- 
ments. 

There were clothes hampers made 
from potato baskets, dainty aprons 
made from three large colorful hand- 
kerchiefs, notebook covers designed 
from gum plywood, doormats woven 
out of corn shucks, spatter-paint pic- 
tures on the wall, brass plaques on 
the tables, finger-paint pictures on the 
easel. In fact, there were so many fas- 
cinating articles that | could remember 
but a few of them. 

No doubt you are asking, "But how 
can one teacher and twenty children 


An exhibit of handcraft material. 


ranging from six years to fourteen 
years accomplish so much in arts and 
crafts?" Miss Minton has one after- 
noon each week for “free activity.” 
This is a time when each child chooses 
to work as he wishes. There is one 
morning for “directed activity.’ At 
this time new ideas and media are in- 
troduced and explained. 

But you say, ‘What of the instruc- 
tional program?" ‘Do arts and crafts 
outshine other phases of the curric- 
ulum? 

In no other one-teacher school have 
| seen a unit of work more effectively 
carried on. The grades from four on 
were combined for a unit on the T.V.A. 
An outline map of the Southeastern 
states had been drawn on the black- 
board by one of the boys. 

When the group assembled for the 
afternoon program, a feeling of utter 
ease prevailed. While three fourth- 
grade children worked on a chart that 
was to have a map of Tennessee, the 
state flower, the state flag, and the 
state bird; the rest of the group sum- 
marized their work on T.V.A. 

Soil erosion, flood control, need for 
cheaper fertilizer, health of the people 
were all discussed. All of the children 
seemed well informed about every 
topic mentioned. As one child com- 
pleted what he had to say, another 
added his findings. 

When asked why the Southeast had 
been chosen for the project, a child 





These were collected and displayed by the parents 


and the children for the “open house” held the last week of school. All articles incluzod 
were made by the children or their parents. 
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answered, “Because it is small enough 
to be tied together and large enough 
to be typical of the nation. The presi- 
dent had recommended the project 
because he felt a need at that time for 
the nation to get together on a fun- 
damental problem.'' | marveled at the 
broad vocabulary. Unique was used 
during the discussion. A child defined 
it in these words, "Unique means there 
has never been anything just like it." | 
picked up a child's paper which read, 
"The first thing | noticed when | 
visited Pickwick Dam was the enor- 
mousness of the structure. It is truly 
one of the marvels of modern engi- 
neering.” 

A chart on the back wall bore the 
title, “A word a day will keep the 
dictionary away." This conscious effort 
at wordbuilding was a partial answer; 
the teacher's vocabulary another. 

Miss Minton said at the end of the 
hour, ''l see we were too polite to cor- 
rect two English errors in the presence 
of visitors. We usually tell each other 
when we make errors. Who remem- 
bers what they were today?" 

High standards in the skill subjects— 
interest in the social and natural 
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sciences—each child working at his 
own rate of speed—that is Tilghman 
School. 

"What shall we study next about our 
state?" This was the spark that started 
their assignment off and ended in de- 
ciding to learn what role Tennessee 
had played in the wars of our country 
and what part she is playing in today's 
great war. Reference books were cited 
and the Revolutionary War was defi- 
nitely assigned as their first problem in 
this new section of their Tennessee his- 
tory. 

Could it be possible that time had 
come for the afternoon recess? Chil- 
dren and teacher filed out the back 
door with wands in hand. Together 
they took exercises and played the re- 
lays we have seen demonstrated so 
recently by the state department—ea 
well-rounded program to be sure. 

Is it any wonder why | had returned 
for a third time or that | was reluctant 
to leave this happy little family with 
its conscientious teacher—its lover of 
children? Tilghman School stands as 
a model of what a one-teacher school 
can be. 


N. E. A. Membership 

Mr. Wilson New, State N. E. A. 
director, sends us the gratifying an- 
nouncement that N. E. A. member- 
ship in Tennessee has increased from 
1,881 on December 31, 1941, to 2,599 
on April 23, 1942, thereby winning 
for our state a place on the National 
Association's Roll of Honor. Congrat- 
ulations, Mr. New and N. E. A. mem- 
bers in Tennessee! 


High School Student 
Wins Honor 

On April 17, at Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, Albert P. Smith, a fifteen-year-old 
sophomore in the Hendersonville High 
School in Sumner County, won the 
nationa! oratorical contest sponsored 
by the Americanism Commission of 
the American Legion. In addition to 
the coveted honor of being declared 
national oratorical champion, young 
Smith is the winner of a $4,000 schol- 
arship cash prize which he can use to 
defray his expenses while attending 
any college or university of his own 
choice in the United States of America. 
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Dear A. C. E. Family: 

We come to the final issue of THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER for this year 
and our page opens with a sad note. 
We quote Resolution V in the Report 
of the Committee on Resolutions of 
the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion for the State of Tennessee: 

"We regret to learn that one of our 
most valued leaders, Miss Lucy Gage 
of Peabody College, has decided to 
retire from active service in the field 
of elementary education. Years ago, 
Miss Gage gave some of us a vision 
of the possibilities of early childhood 
education and inspired us as we tried 
to ‘follow the gleam.’ During many 
years, she has trained a great army of 
conscientious teachers, through whose 
work her influence will continue to ex- 
tend in ever-widening circles. In her 
work with nursery school teachers, 
kindergarten teachers, and primary 
teachers, Miss Gage always led them 
to organize for effective work. Since 
Tennessee Association for Childhood 
Education was organized ten years ago, 
she has encouraged its growth, spon- 
sored its activities, taken part in its 
councils, and helped shape its progres- 
sive policies. She has given us a great 
impetus in the right direction, and we 
are depending on her continued in- 
terest in our progress. We wish for her 
many happy, restful years in her moun- 
tain retreat from which we know she 
will continue to exert her influence." 

Life is a steep climb, and it does 
the heart good to have somebody "call 
back" and cheerily beckon us on up 
the high hill. We are all climbers to- 
gether. This mountain climbing is 
serious business, but glorious. It takes 
strength and steady step to find the 
summits. The outlook widens with the 
altitude. We know that from the 
summits Miss Gage will continue to 
“call back." 

& 
CONVENTION ECHOES 

"They've done it before, and they've 
done it again." 

Yes, Davidson County A. C. E. once 
again gave us a beautifully planned 
luncheon and program. To Miss Lillian 
Major, luncheon chairman, goes a big 
vote of thanks. 


FOR MAY, 1942 


C. E. 


ELIZABETH HERTENSTEIN 
Nashville 


It might pay us gals to "sort of 
hang around” A. C. E. headquarters 
next year, judging from the interesting 
experiences Miss Addie Eggleston, 
chairman of registration, had. She re- 
ports 300 registered, not to mention 
the soldier boys. It might well have 
been a matrimonial bureau. 





Miss Ruah Robinson, our past presi- 
dent and Mr. Joe F. Wilkes, our future 


president, "shuffled off to Buffalo” to 
the national convention. | hear that 
among other things they "enjoyed 


seeing Ina Ray Hutton, Ethel Barry- 
more, and Niagara Falls, etc." 


& 

Speaking of future presidents, here 
he is, a man so vitally interested in 
the welfare of little children that he 
gladly accepted the presidency of our 
State A. C. E. for the year 1942-43. 
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COMMUNIQUE 
Wartime Travelers 


OF 


TO AMERICA’S 
f WARTIME PROGRAM 





Wartime relaxation should be planned to build up health—to bring 


new fitness for doing jobs well. 


So take special care this year to 


choose the recreation that will do the most for you—and that won't 
interfere with the Nation’s war effort. 


If you travel, arrange your trip to avoid the July-August rush period. 
Go on a Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday or Thursday, whenever pos- 
sible—and save seat-space for soldiers, sailors and war workers on 
week-ends, often the only time they can travel. Get information 
and tickets in advance, too—that eliminates delay and confusion at 


departure time. 


Travel by Greyhound saves tires, other essential war materials. . . 
and money to buy more War Stamps and Bonds! 
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It is my happy privilege to introduce 
to the family one of your members 
whom you may not know, now, but just 
wait, for "by his deeds you will know 
him." | present, Mr. Joe Franke 
Wilkes, elementary supervisor of Giles 
County, who brings to you this splen- 
did message. 


* 





Jor Frank GILEs 


NEW PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE 

The children of the United States, 
the children of Tennessee, the chil- 
dren under our daily guidance, have a 
right to health, normal growth and de- 
velopment, security, happiness, care- 
free play, and to a knowledge of our 
heritage, as well as a reverence and 
respect for the unknown future. To- 
morrow's best defense is the protec- 
tion of these rights today. 

The chief business of our children 
is to grow and develop. Therefore, 
to help these children in this growth 
and development becomes the chief 
business of us teachers. And, too, we 
must bring ourselves to realize that 
the guidance of children is as great 
and glorious an enterprise in this all- 
out effort for victory as is the perfec- 
tion of a new gun or plane, since we 
must make sure of winning the peace 
that shall follow that victory. Our 
country has no greater need for any- 
thing in these times than for the care, 
protection, and good, stable education 
of her children. 

As president of the Tennessee As- 
sociation for Childhood Education for 
the coming year, | dedicate myself and 











A New 


The LAIDLAW BASIC READERS are 
becoming more popular every day be- 
cause they set a new pattern for teach- 
ing reading . . . a pattern that prevents 
the necessity for so much remedial 
reading. 


A content of keen interest, a scien- 
tifically controlled vocabulary, a speech 
improvement program, planned prepa- 
ration for curricular reading, appealing 
illustrations, and a teaching method 
that takes care of individual differences 


for Teaching Reading 


Pattern 


and definitely strives to prevent the 
development of reading difficulties... 
all of these combine to make the LAID- 
LAW BASIC READERS set a new 
pattern for teaching this most impor- 
tant subject. 


Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson Street, Chicago 


my services to a leadership devoted to 
the promotion of these propositions. 

The combined efforts of all mem- 
bers of our forty-three branches will 
be needed and expected. May God 
give us grace and strength for our 
great task. May we plan, and work, 
and go forward in the spirit of the 
poet: 


Ye that have faith to look with fear- 
less eyes 

Upon the tragedy of a world at strife, 

And know, that out of death and night, 
shall rise 

The dawn of ampler life, 


Rejoice! whatever anguish rend your 
heart, 

That God hath given you this price- 
less dower, 

To live in these great times, and have 
your part 

In Freedom's coming hour. 


That ye may tell your sons, who see 
the light 
High in the heavens, their heritage 
to take. 
"| saw the Powers of Darkness put to 
flight! 
| saw the morning—break!"’ 
s 
I'll be seeing you next year, but be- 
fore | go may | thank you for your 
cooperation and urge that you con- 
tinue to contribute to your page in 
the future as well as you have in the 
past. 
A pleasant and restful vacation to 
all of you is the wish of your A. C. E. 
Editor. e 


A Mile-High Convention 


The National Education Association 
will hold its eightieth annual conven- 
tion in Denver, Colorado, June 27- 
July 2. No convention theme is an- 
nounced, but programs will stress war- 
time responsibilities of education. The 


The LAIDLAW BASIC READERS, Pre-Primer 
through Six, are on the Tennessee Official list 
of textbooks adopted by the State Textbook 
Authority. 


conflict in the Pacific and the situa- 
tion in Europe will be prominent con- 
vention topics. Problems of child 
health, particularly those having to do 
with nutrition, will be considered. 
Special emphasis is to be placed upon 
provisions for those who have hearing, 
speech, and sight defects, and those 
who are physically or mentally handi- 
capped. The role cf the school in 
morale building also will have con- 
sideration. A place on the program 
will be given to the celebration of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the United 
States Office of Education. 





The LAIDLAW 


Basic Readers 
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More Mathematics in High School 


R. R. aiaite 
State High School Supervisor 





| doubt if there has ever been a 
more insistent demand that we build 
up our high school mathematics de- 
partments than the demand which is 
being made upon us at the present 
time. Our young men and even our 
young women are being daily em- 
ployed by the hundreds and thousands 
in national defense industries, but 
their mathematical training for the 
various technical jobs which they are 
being called upon to do has been 
observed to be woefully lacking. 

Next year our high schools must 
offer more mathematics to more 
students. They should excuse no stu- 
dents from taking mathematics except 
those rare individuals who have re- 
markably little or no aptitude for the 
subject. A high school which neglects 
the mathematical training of its stu- 
dents next year can with difficulty 
justify its existence during this period 
of national emergency. All our good 
high school principals and teachers are 
continually asking this question: "What 
can | do to help win this war?" All 
of us can help by teaching the courses 
which our students will need most and 
by changing our teaching techniques 
and procedures so that all students 
can be given, as far as practicable, 
specifically the training which will be 
of most service to them when they 
are absorbed into our. vast and con- 
stantly increasing industrial program 
of defense or when they have enlisted 
in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or 
Air Corps. 

Next year's seniors who have had 
no high school mathematics and who 
are capable of mastering the subject 
should earn at least one unit in this 
field. This unit may be in general 
mathematics or in algebra, and may 
be counted as a free elective. In my 
candid opinion, every high school 
should now begin to require for high 
school graduation at least three units 
in mathematics (not counting general 
mathematics) or at least four units if 
general mathematics is one of the 
units. 


FOR MAY, 1942 


What | have said in the foregoing 
paragraphs concerning mathematics 
applies with almost equal emphasis to 
its companion field, viz., science, par- 
ticularly physics. 

| am taking the liberty of quoting 
below a letter recently written by 
Admiral C. W. Nimitz, of the United 
States Navy, to Professor L. |. Bre- 





vold, of the University of Michigan. 
This letter is self-explanatory. Every 
high school principal should read it 
carefully and be governed accordingly. 

Thank you for your letter of October 30 
While we have not felt that it was our busi- 
ness to compile exhaustive data on our 
observations of the products of the educa- 
tional systems of this country, we are in a 
position to give you some information on 
this subject. 

A carefully prepared selective examina- 
tion was given to 4,200 entering freshmen 
at twenty-seven of the leading universities 
and colleges of the United States. Sixty- 











-+.» WHEN A HEADACHE COMES 


|... that’s ALKA-SELTZER! It offers honest-to-goodness _ 
comfort for one of those dull, miserable headaches. Shain’ i 


quickly, gently, to this your 


lend you a helping a 
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eight per cent of the men taking this exami- 
nation were unable to pass the arithmetical 
reasoning test. Sixty-two per cent failed the 
whole test, which included also arithmetical 
combinations, vocabulary, and spatial rela- 
tions. The majority of failures were not 
merely borderline, but were far below passing 
grade. Of the 4,200 entering freshmen who 
wished to enter the Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, only ten per cent had already 
taken elementary trigonometry in the high 
schools from which they had graduated. Only 
twenty-three per cent of the 4,200 had taken 
more than one and a half years of mathe- 
matics in high school. 

This sarne lack of fundamental education 
presented and continues to present a major 
obstacle in the selection and training of mid- 
shipmen for commissioning as ensigns, V-7. 
Of 8,000 applicants—all college graduates— 
some 3,000 had to be rejected because they 
had had no mathematics or insufficient mathe- 
matics at college, nor had they ever taken 
plane trigonometry. Almost forty per cent 
of the college graduates applying for com- 
missioning had not in the course of their edu- 
cation taken this essential mathematics course. 

The experience which the Navy has had in 
attempting to teach navigation in the Naval 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps Units and 
in the Naval Reserve Midshipmen Training 
Program (V-7) indicates that seventy-five per 
cent of the failures in the study of navigation 
must be attributed to the lack of adequate 
knowledge of mathematics. Since mathe- 
matics is also necessary in fire control and 
in many other vital branches of the naval 
officer's profession, it can readily be under- 
stood that a candidate for training for a 
commission in the Naval Reserve cannot be 


regarded as good material unless he has 
taken sufficient mathematics. 

The Navy depends for its efficiency upon 
trained men. The men are trained at schools 
conducted for this purpose and the admis- 
sion of men to these schools is based upon 
the meeting of certain carefully established 
requirements. However, in order to enroll 
the necessary number of men in the training 
schools, it was found necessary at one of the 
training stations to lower the standards in 
fifty per cent of the admissions. This neces- 
sity is attributed to a deficiency in the 
early educations of the men involved. The 
requirements had to be lowered in the field 
of arithmetical attainment. Relative to the 
results obtained in the general classification 
test, the lowest category of achievement was 
in arithmetic. 

A study has been made of the grades re- 
ceived in the examinations of candidates for 
enlistment in the Navy, classified geograph- 
ically according to the location of the re- 
cruiting station through which the candidates 
applied for enlistment. It is to be noted that 
the proficiency in arithmetic in the eastern 
part of the country was strikingly greater 
than that of the Middle West and West. The 
lowest average mark east of the Mississippi 
was equal to the highest average mark west 
of the Mississippi. The three highest aver- 
age attainments in arithmetic were achieved 
by the recruiting stations in Troy, Brooklyn, 
and Buffalo—all in New York State. 

May | express the hope that this informa- 
tion will be of assistance to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cc. W. NIMITZ, 
Chief of Bureau. 
(Signed) F. U. LAKE 
By direction. 





Physical Education 
Supervisor 





J. Frank TAYLOR 


J. Frank Taylor, superintendent of Dres- 
den city schools, has been appointed as 
State Supervisor, Division of Physical 
Education. Prior to Mr. Taylor's appotnt- 
ment, Professor A. W. Hobt, of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, served as acting su- 
pervisor of the division. 











ELEMENTARY 


Streets and Roads (Book III) 


—a cumulative science program 


Tennedsseeh 


Elson-Gray Basic Readers, Primer, Books I through VI 


Revised Elson-Gray Basic Readers: Fun with Dick and Jane (Primer), 
Our New Friends (Book I), Friends and Neighbors (Book II), 


Art Stories, Books I, II, III (for Grades 1, 2, 3) 
Science Stories, Books I, II, III (Grades 1, 2, 3) 
Discovering Our World, Books I, II, III (Science for Grades 4, 5, 6) 


Peter’s Family (Primer); David’s Friends at School (Book I), Susan’s 


Generous Use in 1941-42 
of These Officially- Listed Tents Js Appreciated 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Science Problems, Books I, II, II 
Thorndike-Century Junior Dictionary 
Growth in Reading, Books I and II 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Literature and Life, Books I-IV 
Experiences in Speaking 


Thorndike-Century Senior Dictionary 


Everyday Problems in Science 


Everyday Problems in Biology 








Language, Literature and Life Series: French 
Books I and II, Spanish Book I, Spain and 
America (2d yr.), Latin Book III, Vergil’s 
Aeneid 


Neighbors at Work (Grade 2), Centerville (Grade 3)—a social 
studies series 


Thorndike-Century Junior Dictionary (Grades 4-8) 





Helpful Teachers’ Manuals for these texts are supplied 
without any charge, upon request, to teachers using the texts. 











J. H. ROBEY, Tennessee Representative, 2140 Capers Avenue, Nashville, Tennessee 


SCOTT. FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


29 PRYOR STREET, N. E. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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News and Views from 
East Tennessee High 
Schools 
R. B. HOUSTON 

H. C. Humphreys, principal of Whit- 
well High School, reports that fifty 
high school boys have enlisted as volun- 
teer workers on neighboring farms for 
the coming summer. 





Sixty-five East Tennessee high schools 
are teaching a unit on nutrition in one 
or more classes. One group of stu- 
dents at Elizabethton High School un- 
der the direction of Miss Pauline 
Ritchie recently attended a low-cost 
dinner, planned and served by the 
group. Careful check was made to 
secure maximum nutritional value at 
minimum cost. 





Karns High School, Knox County, has 
been bothered with rats in the library 
—eight big white ones in four cages, 
a pair to a cage. For six weeks each 
pair was fed a different type diet. 
The weight of each rat was given at 
the beginning of the experiment and 
the students guessed the weights each 
would have at the end of the six-weeks 
period. Mr. C. W. Pratt, science 
teacher, reports great interest in the 
study of nutrition during the contest. 





Three hundred thirty-eight boys and 
girls of Bradley County High School, 
Tip Smith, principal, have volunteered 
to denate blood in case of emergency. 





Students of Friendsville High School, 
Blount County, have a share in their 
library—to the extent of $450.00. The 
students, with the aid of the P.-T. A., 
purchased books, chairs, desks, and 


filing cabinet when the county school ™ 


board remodeled an old gymnasium 
into a library. Hugh A. Coulter is 
principal. 

& 


Mrs. Cawthon Resigns 

WHEREAS, Mrs. Cawthon is resign- 
ing from the office of Elementary 
Supervisor of the Madison County 
Schools. 

WHEREAS, we, the Madison County 
Teachers Association, desire to express 
to Mrs. Cawthon our regret caused by 
her resignation and our sincere appre- 
ciation for the good work she has done 
and caused to be done in the Madison 
County Schools. Through her sympa- 
thetic understanding and untiring work 
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she has been an inspiration to us and 


has brought about a great improve- g 


ment in the schools of Madison County. 

WHEREAS, we, the teachers of 
Madison County, thank her in behalf 
of the boys and girls of Madison Coun- 
ty who have benefited by the plans 
which she has so carefully worked out 
and caused to be executed in the 
schools of Madison County. We feel 
that every school in the county has 
made decided progress under her su- 
pervision during the nine years she has 
worked with us. 

WHEREAS, the Madison County 
Teachers Association, on this final 
meeting date of the school year, go 
on record as being forever grateful to 
Mrs. Cawthon for the work she has 
done in the Madison County Schools 
and will look forward to the time when 


she will again be associated with the 
roup. 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That 
a copy of these resolutions be spread 
upon the minutes of the Madison Coun- 
ty Teachers Association, a copy sub- 
mitted to The Tennessee Teacher, and 
a copy sent to the Jackson Sun for 
publication. 
Respectfully submitted, 
MRS. EUGENE DeLOACH, 
Chairman 

MRS. R. M. JENNINGS 

MRS. G. L. DAVIS 

MRS. K. L. HELM 

MRS. CLAYBURN HOLMES 

LORAINE WILSON 

BRADY DARDEN 

RUTH WILKES 

ERMA MASON 

ALTON COPELAND 








Christenberry Clothing 
Department Answers 
the Red Cross Call 
(MRS.) MAE HENSON SMITH 


Home Economics Teacher, Christenberry 
Junior High School, Knoxville 


A rainbow of promise for children of 
the war-torn countries of Europe 
stretches itself across the clothing 
laboratory of the Christenberry Junior 
High School in Knoxville, Tennessee. 
The mythical pot of gold resolves itself 
into seventy-five (75) flannel dresses, 
one hundred (100) woolen skirts and the 
hemming of fifteen (15) dozens of 
diapers. 

This is the practical answer of the 
clothing classes to the call for help 
issued through the Junior Red Cross. 
These articles will aid the smaller suf- 
ferers who are looking to their larger 





brothers and sisters for sympathy and 
understanding in the worst crisis which 
the world has yet known. 

Donations of various colored bind- 
ings, rickrack braid, buttons, and em- 
broidery thread have made these gar- 
ments more attractive. The girls 
worked out original ideas in the trim- 
ming of the dresses. 

In this good work the girls have de- 
veloped their skill in sewing. They have 
learned the value of cooperative effort 
and have realized the importance of 
doing for others. They have derived a 
sense of satisfaction from doing their 
bit in the way in which they are best 
fitted to serve. 

This work was started in the fall term 
with the elective classes and will be 
continued through the entire school 
year. 


a 


5 


Elective sewing class, Christenberry Junior High School 
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OUTWITTING ‘THE HAZARDS. By Francis 
L. Bacon. Silver Burdett Company. Price, 
$1.80. 446 pages. Purpose—For use as a 
basal text in safety courses in high school 
or as a supplementary text for unit courses 
in safety or citizenship or for library reference 
and home room use. Content—Six units and 
twenty-two chapters which discuss the various 
aspects of safety, starting with the hazards of 
the immediate environment (the home and 
school) and widening to include others which 
students will encounter in the course of life. 
Attention is given to every phase of safety 
education, but special attention is given to 
traffic accidents, pedestrian, and driver edu- 
cation. Special Features—The point of view 
of this text is completely positive—that is, it 
is concerned with reasons and ways for avoid- 
ing accidents rather than a_ sermonizing 
“Don't do this" attitude. It presents a posi- 
tive program of action designed to build 
careful habits and sane attitudes in the world 
as it exists. As a result, it is in complete 
accord with the Eighteenth Yearbook of the 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors in which (page 19) is stated: "This (using 
safety education as an approach to the highest 
adventure) is the basis, and perhaps the only 
basis, on which safety education can be made 
to appeal to the adolescent student .. . he 
will have nothing to do with safety if it 
seems to him to be something that is going 
to cramp his activities." 


CORRESPONDENCIA COMMERCIAL AL 
DIA. By Max A. Lura. Silver Burdett Com- 
pany. Price, $1.80. 320 pages. Purpose— 
For use in third or fourth year classes as a 
text in composition or in specialized courses 
in high school, college, or business college in 
commercial correspondence. Content—Let- 
ters covering a wide variety of export fields 
and taken from the files of business houses 
form the basis for the work in this text. 
These letters are grouped in units covering 
such fields as "Payment of Accounts," "“Con- 
signments," etc. Each unit contains ex- 
planatory notes, exercises on idioms, usage, 
and vocabulary. Special Features—This text 
is particularly up to date and timely in the 
light of our growing commerce with Latin 
America. Especially helpful are the explana- 
tory chapters which study the opportunities 
for Latin-American trade, the explanation on 
how to quote for export, the writing of ad- 
vertisements for Latin-American markets, and 
the reproductions of consular documents. 


KNOW YOUR LANGUAGE. By Patterson 
and Semmelmeyer. Silver Burdett Company. 
Price, $1.40. 302 pages. Purpose—A text- 
book in the fundamentals of English grammar 
for any year of high school, for review classes 
in grammar or for remedial groups, or in- 
dividual remedial study. Content—Grammar 
is presented as a tool subject and the appli- 
cation of grammatical principles to everyday 
speech and writing is stressed. The content is 
organized around a series of grammatical 
“understandings,” subdivided into problems 
followed by a series of assignments of work 
giving practice in the application of the 
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Complete School Band Setup 
Instruments — Music 
Accessories—Re pairs 

STROBEL’S MUSIC SHOP 

29 Arcade Nashville 

















principles established. Special Features—A 
special contribution is made in this book by 
features which cut out wasted effort brought 
about by the great disparity between indi- 
vidual attainments common to practically all 
English ciasses. The presentation is suitable 
for both classroom and individual teaching. 
Pupils weak in any topic may be quickly di- 
rected to the paragraphs in which they will 
find adequate explanation, illustration, and 
practice work. 


SEVEN KEYS TO GETTING AND HOLDING 
A JOB. By George J. Lyons and Harmon C. 
Martin. The Gregg Publishing Company. 
List price, $1.20. 249 pages. The sales man- 
ager of a great telephone company and the 
personnel assistant of a great bank counsel 
American youth on getting and holding a job. 
They give a penetrating discussion of the 
specific factors that will assist job seekers, 
especially those of high school age, to find 
and retain jobs. A pattern is given for attain- 
ing this dual objective—a pattern consisting 
of seven points of departure and the pro- 
cedures to be followed. Each of the seven 
keys is presented realistically and in detail, 
with case-history illustrations. Each key is 
turned to reveal guidance counsel that can be 
of untold value to an individual during the 
economic peaks and valleys that always will 
affect employment. 

WHERE TO GET INFORMATION ON 
TEACHING POSITIONS. Where can a 
teacher turn for information regarding teach- 
ing vacancies? To answer this question asked 
by thousands of teachers each year the U. S. 
Office of Education has prepared a guide to 
national and state teacher placement organ- 
izations and officials. The directory, pre- 
pared by Benjamin W. Frazier, senior special- 
ist in teacher training, reports teacher place- 
ment services provided by state education 
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“Hi, Malt Have you seen my report 
card yet?” 





associations, U. S$. Employment Service, state 
departments of education, and other organ- 
izations. Single copies of the circular are 
available free from the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. Its title is 
"Teacher Placement, Registration, Announce- 
ment, and Related Services, 1942," Circular 
209. 


T. V. A. MATERIALS. A bulletin entitled 
“Elementary Education in Two Communities 
of the Tennessee Valley,’ edited by Maurice 
F. Seay and William J. McGlothlin, has just 
been published by the Bureau of School Serv- 
ice of the University of Kentucky. This 
bulletin deals with the program of two schools 
in which the Tennessee VaWey Authority has 
been and is now concerned. This bulletin 
can be obtained from the Bureau of School 
Service, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky, for fifty cents. A motion picture, 
"The Wilson Dam School," has just been com- 
pleted and is now available upon request 
from the Information Office, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Knoxville, Tennessee. This film 
was produced by the American Film Center 
under the joint sponsorship of the T. V. A. 
and the Alabama State Department of Edu- 
cation. It depicts the program of the Wilson 
Dam School which was operated by the Au- 
thority from 1934 to 1941. 


THE LATIN-AMERICAN SONGBOOK. Pub- 
lished in cooperation with the Music Division 
of the Pan American Union. Ginn and Com- 
pany. Price, $0.80. 128 pages. One of the 
best ways to become acquainted with the 
people of Latin-American countries is to sing 
their songs. In the Latin-American Songbook 
are the songs you would hear and sing many 
times if you were to live or travel among the 
peoples of Latin America. These songs are 
authentic and truly representative. They are 
songs which Latin Americans themselves rec- 
ognize and identify as typical of their life and 
culture. Because songs move freely from per- 
son to person, from continent to continent, 
and do not respect national boundaries, it is 
often difficult to tell from just which country 
a song originally comes. For this reason the 
songs in the Latin-American Songbook are not 
identified with particular countries. 


Pedagogical Piffle 


Mrs. J.—"Whenever I'm in the dumps | 
get myself a new hat." 


Mrs. S.—'"'| was wondering where you got 
them." s 
Opa like to see the captain of this 
ship." 


Sailor—"'He's forward, Miss.” 
Coed—"That's all right. This is a pleasure 
trip.” 


YEAH, WHAT RATS 
There are to me, two kinds of quys, 
And only two that | despise: 
The first, I'd really like to slam, 
The one who copies my exam; 
The other is the dirty skunk 
Who covers his and let's me flunk. 
—Pelican. 


An old gentleman dropped something on 
the floor of the theatre and was making a 
great fuss trying to recover it. Finally a lady 
near him asked what he had lost. 

"A chocolate caramel," replied the man. 

"All that fuss over a piece of candy?” 
said the lady, in rather a disgusted tone. 

"Yes," said he, "my teeth are in it."— 
Oklahoma Teacher. 
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pany to provide additional practice, review, and test materials. 


GEOGRAPHY in the NEWS 


Behind the headlines in the daily news are the facts and principles of geography. Current events 
have given to the subject matter of geography a new interest for pupils and teachers, and they have 
emphasized the importance of developing broad geographic understandings. 


THE McCONNELL GEOGRAPHY SERIES 


The McConnell geographies not only teach the important facts of geography but they develop the 
geographic understandings which make these facts meaningful and useful to pupils. The series is 
up-to-date in content, simple in vocabulary, interesting in style, and systematic in treatment and 
review of all topics. Rand McNally maps are a distinctive feature of these popular geographies. 


EXPERIENCES IN GEOGRAPHY 


Workbooks by the author of the McConnell geographies are published by Rand McNally & Com- 
These workbooks, one for each 


grade, parallel the textbooks unit by unit. 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


























TAKE OFF HIS MUFFLER 

Doctor: "Madam, I'm sorry, but | can't cure 
your husband of talking in his sleep.” 

Wife: “Well, then, couldn't you give him 
something to make him talk more distinctly?” 
—San Francisco Teachers Bulletin. 

€ 

Said the scientist to the druggist: "Please 
give me some prepared monaceticacidester 
of salicylic acid.” 

"Do you mean aspirin?" asked the druggist. 

"That's right! | never can think of that 
name.'"—Mississippi Educational Advance. 


€ 
STRUGGLING 
"What are you doing in the pantry, 
Bobby?" 
"Fighting temptation, Ma." — Oklahoma 
Teacher. 


* 
HE KNEW HOW 


Teacher: “Tommy, do you know ‘How Doth 
the Little Busy Bee'?" 

Tommy: "No, ma'am. But you betcher life 
| know he doth it."—Michigan Education 
Journal. 

e 
SEAT OF LEARNING 
The lad was dull at school you see; 
His dad took things to heart. 
He took the lad across his knee 
And there he made him smart! 
& 


ME 
"Next to a beautiful girl, what do you think 
is the most interesting thing in the world?" 
"When | am next to a beautiful girl, | am 
not worrying about statistics.""—Texas Out- 
look. 
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Imagination was given to man to compen- 
sate him for what he is not, and sense of 
humor was provided to console him for what 
he is.—Texas Outlook. 


Diner: "Do you serve crabs here?” 
Waiter: "We serve anyone; sit down."— 
Exchange. 


* 
CAUSE AND EFFECT 
Dear Tom: 

Come tomorrow evening sure. Pappa is 
at home, but he is laid up with a very sore 
foot. See? Mary. 

Dear Mary: 

| can't come tomorrow evening. I'm laid 
up on account of your father's sore foot. 
See? Tom. 


* 
HAPPY THOUGHT 
“Why are you running a steam roller over 
that field?" asked the stranger. 
"I'm trying to raise mashed potatoes,” 
explained the farmer. 


& 
KIPLING DIDN'T FINISH IT 

Mr. Grouch—"Well it's like Kipling said, 
‘Woman's nothing but a rag, a bone, and 
a hank of hair.’ " 

Mrs. Grouch—"Yes, and what's a man? 
What's a man, | say? Nothing but a brag, 
a groan, and a tank of air." 


OUT OF BOUNDS 

Said an excited citizen to a candidate: "I 
wouldn't vote for you if you were the Angel 
Gabriel.” 

To which the politician replied: "If |. were 
the Angel Gabriel, you wouldn't even be in 
my precinct."—Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 
tion. 


THING OF BEAUTY 
Husband: "Darling, what has happened? 
Why have you that plaster over your left 
eye?" 
Wife: "Plaster? That's my new hat."—Ala- 
bama School Journal. 


e 

The following sign is posted by the road- 
side as you enter a small western town: 

Four thousand seventy-six people died last 
year of gas. 

Twenty-nine inhaled it. 

Forty-seven put a light to it. 

And 4,000 stepped on it—Florida Journal. 

e 
CALL THE DRAFT BOARD 
In days gone by girls went to swim 
Dressed much like Mother Hubbard; 
But now they have a different whim— 
They dress more like her cupboard. 
—Exchange. 
* 

Teacher was instructing the infant class in 
the story of Lot's flight and said: 

“Lot was warned to take his wife and flee 
out of the city, which was about to be de- 
stroyed. Lot and his wife got safely away. 
Now, children, have you any questions to 
ask?" 

At last a little boy ventured to inquire: 

“Please, teacher, what happened to the 
flea?""—Michigan Education Journal. 

e 
A QUESTION OF VIEWPOINT 

Customer: "Does a man with as little hair 
as I've got have to pay full price to have 
it cut?” 

Barber: "Yes, and sometimes more. We 
usually charge double when we have to hunt 
for the hair.""—Texas Outlook. 
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T. E. A. Membership, 1941-42 


Third Congressional District 


At the time this issue of The Tennessee Teacher goes to 
press 18,005, or 98.7 per cent, of all white teachers and 
school administrators in Tennessee are members of The 
Tennessee Education Association. Last year the associa- 
tion enrolled 98.3 per cent of the white teachers and 
school administrators of the state. The following tables 
indicate membership by congressional districts, counties, 
cities, and institutions for the school year 1941-1942: 


First Congressional District 








No. Holding 
No. Teachers Membership Per 
Organization Employed in T. E. A. Cent 
County: 
Carter 231 100.0 
Claiborne tae a 198 100.0 
Cocke* Pack itui, 171 100.0 
Grainger - Rit dae 94 94 100.0 
Greene eS 259 100.0 
Hamblen , yh 61 100.0 
Hancock =? ee. 85 100.0 
HawkinsT Pe 213 213 100.0 
Jefferson _ eS ae 139 100.0 
Johnson .... ee 103 100.0 
Sevier oe +, ie 179 100.0 
Sullivan eae oF 327 100.0 
Unicoi : > See 118 100.0 
Washington . 189 100.0 
City: 
Bristol ... ; 99 100.0 
Elizabethton aie - ieee 53 100.0 
Greeneville . , eRe 39 39 100.0 
Johnson City 152 152 100.0 
Kingeport 2 ...605.. i OH il 100.0 
Morristown 53 53 100.0 
Total...... 2,874 2,874 100.0 
*Newport included. 
TRogersville included. 
Second Congressional District 
No. Holding 
No. Teachers Membership Per 
Organisation Employed in T. E. A. Cent 
County: 
Anderson* : . 166 97.6 
Blount . Se 223 100.0 
Campbell Pie. 233 100.0 
ieee 499 499 100.0 
Loudont . 100 100 100.0 
McMinn ; or 184 100.0 
Monroet fie 152 152 100.0 
Morgan .. 100 100 100.0 
Roane . 164 164 100.0 
Scott? . ad 157 153 97.5 
Union 78 78 100.0 
City: 
Alcoa ua ae 35 100.0 
Athens 36 36 100.0 
Harriman 36 36 100.0 
Knoxville 581 58! 100.0 
Lenoir City 43 43 100.0 
Maryville 45 45 100.0 
Norris 16 16 100.0 
Total. .... 2,852 2,844 99.7 


*Clinton included. 
tLoudon (city) included. 
tSweetwater included. 
TOneida included. 
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No. Holding 
No. Teachers Membership Per 
Organization Employed in T. E. A. Cent 
County: 
Bledsoe 66 66 100.0 
Bradley 119 119 100.0 
Grundy 88 88 100.0 
Hamilton 492 492 100.0 
Marion* 150 150 100.0 
Meigs 45 45 100.0 
Polk 112 106 94.6 
Rhea 101 56 55.4 
Sequatchie 39 39 100.0 
Van Buren 34 17 50.0 
Warren 151 150 99.3 
WhiteT 126 126 100.0 
City: 
Chattanooga 589 487 82.6 
Cleveland 64 64 100.0 
TOTAL 2,176 2,005 92.1 
*Richard City included. 
TSparta included. 
Fourth Congressional District 
No. Holding 
No. Teachers Membership Per 
Organization Employed in T. E. A. Cent 
County: 
Bedford* 141 141 100.0 
Cannon 100 100 100.0 
Clay 91 91 100.0 
Coffee 123 123 100.0 
Cumberland 134 134 100.0 
DeKalb 113 113 100.0 
Fentress 98 98 100.0 
Franklin 152 152 100.0 
Jackson 118 118 100.0 
Lincolnt 181 181 100.0 
Marshall 97 97 100.0 
Moore 30 30 100.0 
Overtont 155 155 100.0 
Pickett 56 56 100.0 
Putnam 209 209 100.0 
Rutherford 184 184 100.0 
Smith 115 115 100.0 
Wilsonf 139 139 100.0 
City: 
Murfreesboro 25 25 100.0 
Tullahoma 26 26 100.0 
Total 2,287 2,287 100.0 
*Shelbyville included. 
tFayetteville and Morgan School included. 
tLivingston Academy included. 
{Lebanon and Watertown included. 
Fifth Congressional District 
No. Holding 
be No. Teachers Membership Per 
Organization Employed in T. E. A. Cent 
County: 
Davidson 513 513 100.0 
Macon 88 88 100.0 
Montgomery 120 120 100.0 
Robertson 122 122 100.0 
Stewart 105 105 100.0 
Sumner 213 213 100.0 
Trousdale 39 39 100.0 
City: 
Clarksville 62 62 100.0 
Nashville 606 606 100.0 
Springfield 36 36 100.0 
Total 1,904 1,904 100.0 
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Sixth Congressional District 


No. Holding 

ey No. Teachers Membership 

Organization Employed in T. E. A. 

County: 

en Eee eee 68 68 
eeneee ww. ke oe . 138 138 
a inc arn) bah ea as 168 168 
7 eee ee 113 109 
Houston ee eee 53 
Humphreyst ..... .... . 102 102 
eee eee 219 
_ EE ear eee ee oo 
MNS bec ka civ chee ae 227 
IR er kee es . 65 
MI 55's hc See ps cn SD 125 
WHHEMOONT nc enc cnc s SE 157 
Tt See te 1,478 1,474 


*Pulaski included. 
tWaverly included. 
tFranklin included. 


Seventh Congressional District 


No. Holding 
Pk No. Teachers Membership 
Organization Employed in T. E. A. 
County: 
Benton eee 97 97 
oS rer Bae 174 174 
NI ete fs creo eae a ae 70 
Decatur PR et 85 
Se woes 70 70 
eee a a ree 123 
| a pe een sew 124 124 
Henderson* .... ..... 145 145 
EEE eee . a 131 
McNairy Sette eels 151 151 
0 eee .. «(144 144 
City: 
RENEE Y 450 oe Conon tains ies a. 92 
oft 2 Sa lee es 38 38 
Total eT eT. 1,444 


*Lexington included. 


Eighth Congressional District 
No. Holding 





nee No. Teachers | Membership 
Organization Employed in T. E. A. 
County: 
MMI «35 5G. elec . ts 115 
| RT ORIEN ES! 160 
Pore rere 267 
NS Tee aes: 70 
EE ik Sn cad cece cae 49 49 
Lauderdale .... ... Lot 113 
el aT Re ai eter 179 179 
Tiptont PR eee 145 
CS rr Spe 180 
City: 
Brownsville ... . ... ; 15 15 
Dyersburg ......... . 56 
Me Re, acts is 35 35 
Le eee 1,384 


*Newbern and Trimble included. 
Covington included. 
tGleason, Sharon, and Dresden included. 


Ninth Congressional District 


No. Holding 


No. Teachers Membershi 


Organization Employed in T. EB. A. 
County: 
hy dai oe ee a ee 262 
City: 
TIE © 5. Shs ie 741 702 
MUD ues eee 1,003 964 
FOR MAY, 1942 





Per 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

96.5 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


99.7 


Per 
Cent 


100.0 
100.0 

98.6 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


99.9 


Per 
Cent 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

97.2 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

95.2 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


99.2 


Per 
Cent 


100.0 


94.7 


96.1 


Institutional Associations 


oo <a 
in T. BE. A 
Name of Institution: 
Pali: Pama WS So ca set eee teas : 28 
Battle Ground Academy..............----.---- eee ! 
Rats eee I oe coi ns ste ane davon ; An 
Carson-Newman College ................-.--0508 Liev hope 
Castle Heights Military Academy................. Ney eee 
ee ge RR a ene i eee ae 
Father Ryan Hiei SOOO. o.oo a cea eons ee We 
"RR aS eee ree a ee ee eed | 
Dine REE Ohosc cick clare =D pmeniew eee cee ee 30 
oe a ee eee Daieeeh eet eae 29 
Peabody Demonstration School................-----+--- 23 
State Department of Education...............-..--..-+0-+: 76 
State Teachers College, Johnson City................... 50 
State Teachers College, Memphis....................--. =. 
State Teachers College, Murfreesboro.................-..-. 43 
ee. RS eneree rene 28 
Tennessee Military Institaibe. .... 2... nc cccccccesse cscs 5 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute...................-........ 47 
Tennessee School for the Blind.....................2.-005. 23 
Tennessee Seen! Sar the Oe... o.oo bes 39 
ST RMOANIANNI MN oo coogi caf eo oe Se, 45.) 65 Ons ta cosh ase ppuiponnens | 
ee eS er renee re rs ! 
TES MEE eres rns ey ! 
Unsersily GF TORGONOe. <2 2 os cision. to! Se 
University of Tennessee Junior College..................... 26 
Wesley SINCERE oro ocho 2.2 VS opbntenets o 3 <n do 6 
San SEE cs oo eth Palais aces 5 15 
Wk. TMS <r aha Siku sionk <0 Ds OR a 
WOU hb occ eee eae ate os Cac aacs 76! 
Recapitulation 
No. Holding 
No. Teachers Membership Per 
Employed in T. E. A. Cent Renk 
Counties and Cities: 
First District ...... 2,874 2,874 100.0 I 
Second District .... 2,852 2,844 99.7 3 
Third District ..... 2,176 2,005 92.1 6 
Fourth District .... 2,287 2,287 100.0 I 
Fifth District ...... 1,904 1,904 100.0 ! 
Sixth District ..... 1,478 1,474 99.7 3 
Seventh District ... 1,445 1,444 99.9 2 
Eighth District .... 1,395 1,384 99.2 4 
Ninth District ..... 1,003 964 96.1 5 
Total .... 17,414 17,180 98.7 
Institutions ......... 761 
Individuals .......... 64 
GRAND TOTAL . 18,005 
* 
Books 


Books are friends that will endure, 
Always trusted, tried, and sure, 
Every one plays varied roles, 
Helping us achieve our goals. 
Some are teachers, full of facts 
That will shape our daily acts, 
Some give comfort, some advice 
Worthy beyond any price. 

Others yet can entertain, 

Easing grief and stopping pain, 
Fun and laughter, it is seen, 

Both are parts of their routine. 
Strange adventures, magic lore, 
City hum and jungle roar, 

All are gathered close at hand 

In the reader's fairyland. 

Those bowed down with deep concern, 
If they try, will shortly learn 
Saddened thoughts and sullen looks 
Just can't get along with books. 
—Samuel L. Wallace, 2000 Magnolia Avenue, Knoxville 
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FACTS ABOUT YOUR MAGAZINE 


(THe TENNESSEE TEACHER has a total circulation of 18,500) 


Following are the companies which have advertised in THe TENNESSEE TEACHER during the past year, 1941-1942 


Advertisers 
Macmillan and Company 
Tennessee Book® Company 
American Book Company. . 
Nashville Products Company. . 
Ginn and Company 
Cain-Sloan Company 
Castner-Knott Company 
Morris Plan Bank 
Allyn and Bacon 
Affiliated Greyhound Bus Lines. 
Miles Laboratories, Inc.. 
Denton’s 
Loveman, Berger, and. Teitlebaum 
National Life and Accident Insurance Company 
Lyons and Carnahan Company 
American Seating Company. : 
National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacture rs 
Houghton Mifflin Company pe 
A. Fassnacht & Sons 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Bristol-Myers Company 
Nashville Hotelmen’s Association 
F. E. Compton Company. . 
World Book Company 
Gregg Publishing Company 
Peabody College for Teachers 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
L. W. Singer Company. . 


N. C. & St. L. Railway... eee ee Aiae: 


Steck Company 


Silver Burdett Company rma ; Zs ‘ ; 


Armstrong’s ... : 
D. C. Heath & Company : 
Bell’s Booteries 
Blue Bird Body Company. . 
Burlington Route .. 

City of Knoxville. ; a 

Knoxville Hotelmen’s s ' Association. ..... i345 ny 
Knoxville News-Sentinel - ; 

Miller Store Company..... 
McCormick-Mathers Company 
C. V. Mosby Company. . 
Rand McNally & Company 
Superior Coach Sales Company : 

Tennessee Department of Conservation. . . , : 
Andrew Jackson Hotel..... ; ; ne 
State Life Insurance Company. 

Franklin Institute 
G. & C. Merriam Company 
Bobbs-Merrill Company .. 
Burk & Company...... 
Denoyer-Geppert Company 
New Method Book Bindery 
Quarrie Corporation . 


Mutual Benefit Health and Accident Insurance Association. . 


George Brodnax, Inc. 
B & W Cafeteria..... 
R. H. Carpenter Body Company 
Economy Company 
Evans Products Company 

S. H. George & Sons... or 
Hackney Brothers Body Company. . 
Lerner’s 
Provident Life & Accident Insurance Company 
Row-Peterson and Company. : 
Scott-Foresman Company 
Southwestern Publishing Company 
Union City Body Company, Inc. 
University of South Carolina... . 
Webster Publishing Company... . 
Ray Educational Press........... 


Total Proceeds from Advertising. 


Amount 
$360.00 
270.00 
240.00 
220.00 
210.00 
{5 eebe Sore 200.00 
.. 200.00 

. 200.00 

. 180.00 
. 175.00 
175.00 
. 150.00 
150.00 
150.00 
142.50 
140.00 
140.00 
. 92.90 
- 2129.50 
125.00 

.. 120.00 
.. 120.00 
. 112.50 
. 105.00 
. 100.00 
100.00 
95.00 


45.00 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 
43.00 
40.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
30.00 


Advertisers 
Strobel’s Music Shop 
Harlow Publishing Company 
New Mexico State Tourist Bureau. . 
Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau 
Sears-Roebuck Company ‘ 
White Trunk and Bag Company 
J. B. Calhoun 
Asheville College 
Chisca Hotel 
Devoy Hotel 
J. S. Hall’s Sons 
Henry Holt and Company 


J. B. Lippincott Company 
Locke Warm Stove Company 
Mayme McCampbell Shop 
McQuiddy Printing Company 
Peabody Hotel 


Phillips-Buttorff Mfg. Co. 
Rich, Schwartz & Joseph 


Frank L. Rouser & Company 
Royal Jewelers 

Southern Publishing Company 
Tinsley’s 


Claridge Hotel 
Southern Teachers Agency 
Ambrose Printing Company 
American Bakeries 
Avondale Farms Creamery 
Brown’s Booterie 
Glen-More Clothes 
Grayson’s 
Harrison Brothers 
ag Standard Life Insurance Company 
E. Mann Undertaking Company 
iar. Brothers 
S & W. Cafeteria 
Tennessee Coach aod 
Ellis & Ernest 
J. M. Tindell ; 
Red Rose Soda Shop 
Kimball’s 
Hunt’s Athletic Goods Company 
Adam’s Agency : 
Beeler’s Bootery 
Blue Mountain College 
Briscoe Cafe 
Cable Piano Company 
Clark & Jones..... 
Courtesy Drug Company 
Crouch Art Florist, Inc. 
James A. Dasher 
Dunlap Trunk & Bag Company 
Max Friedman Company 
Hope Brothers Company 
R. W. Hubert 
Kay Jewelry 
S. H. Kress Company 
Max Kronrad 
Marietta Modes, Inc. 
Maskall’s ; 
National Association of Teachers Agencies ; 
Riverside Dairy ’ 
T. Roberts Grocery 
Rose Mortuary ‘ 
Ruwe Watch Shop 6 
Dr. Pepper Bottling naan 
Southern Dairies 
Spence Shoe Company. 
Todd and Armistead 
The Toggery 
N. A. Vola 
Nashville Y. W. C. A. 


Amount Provided in Budget for Publication of Toe TENNESSEE TEACHER 


Subscriptions = aa te 
Miscellaneous Receipts wi eda 


Total Amount Available for Publication of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 


Cost of Publishing THe TENNESSEE TEACHER 


Commissions and Discounts Allowed_____________ 


Total Expenditure on THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 


BALANCE 


$7,433.50 
. 2,000.00 
88.35 
82.25 


-- $8,743.84 
851.82 


INCREASED ADVERTISING WILL ENABLE US TO SPEND MORE ON YOUR MAGAZINE! 


You Can Help Us Increase Our Advertising by Patronizing 





Our Advertisers 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 


Amount 


$9,604.10 


$9,595.66 
$ 8.44 

























= TRAVEL BY TRAIN 


TO YOUR HOME AT THE CLOSE OF SCHOOL 


AND 


ON YOUR VACATION 


LOW FARES REDUCTION ON ROUND-TRIP 
GOOD IN COACHES GOOD IN PULLMAN 
ROUND-TRIP TEN PER CENT REDUCTION 4 THIRTY DAYS LIMIT 
RETURN LIMIT FIFTEEN DAYS SIX MONTHS LIMIT 





ENJOY SPEED-COMFORT-SAFETY 





J. F. GAFFNEY, JR., G.P.A. 


207 Union Station, Nashville, Tennessee 


JOE M. HALL, D.P.A. J. H. HOWARD, P.T.A. W. S. IGOU, D.P.A. 
604 Eighty-One Madison Building 811-16 Third National Bank Building Union Passenger Station 
Memphis, Tennessee Nashville, Tennessee Chattanooga, Tennessee 


F, P. RAULSTON, G.A. 
80! Hamilton National Bank Building 
Knoxville, Tennessee 





THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY JijciZonc/, 























SANS SERIF TYPE FOR A 


STREAMLINED AGE 


THE QUINLAN READERS 


THE QUINLAN READERS, a basal series for primary 
grades, are truly child interest readers. 


INTEREST is the keynote of the series. Every story 
was tested and selected by the children themselves. 


THE STORIES ARE CONTINUOUS. 
The same leading characters live and act 
and grow in fresh new story activities 


throughout the series. 


STREAMLINED TYPE, proved by all the 
latest tests to be the most legible, is used 
throughout the series. 


BEAUTIFUL FOUR-COLOR ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, desiqaned and drawn under the 
direct supervision of the author, are in 
complete harmony with 
page. 

EACH NEW WORD, when first introduced, is listed 
in the color band of the page, thus eliminating the need 
of formalized flash card drill. 

SONGS with appealing melody and familiar vocabulary 
are placed at the conclusion of each unit. 


each printed 


PHONICS, begun in the pre-primer stories with rhyming 
phrases, continue in logical sequence in each succeeding 
book. 


EVERY STORY in the readers is followed by one or 
sre silent reading activity pages which afford oppor- 
nity for review and to check individual progress. 


LESSONS in democracy, safety, health, social studies, 
art, manual arts, music, thrift, honesty have 
been deftly woven into the stories. 


READING ACTIVITY BOOKS — com- 
panion workbooks in which there is no 
cutting or pasting — continue the lively 
spirit of the Readers and are a sure 
guarantee of seatwork effectiveness. 


These outstanding 
QUINLAN READERS reduce remedial 
reading to such a low minimum that 
they justly merit the title Makers not 
Menders. 


features of the 


READING PICTURES is a beautiful new textbook in 
reading readiness. Also, there is a new first pre-primer, 


BEFORE WINKY. 


The streamlined Teachers’ Handbook for the Quinlan 
Readers treats the primary grades as a unit, in accord- 
ance with the best educational practice. This Handbook 


is given free to schools using the readers basally. 


Allyn and Bacon 
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